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~The Superior Man 


ELIEVE COUNT KEYSERLING, and the su- 
perior man has no interest in morals, and if a 
man should get ordinary morality he would no 
longer be great. That, in a blunt way, is his spir- 
itual teaching. Let the reader turn again to the 
report of his doctrine in THE Register for March 1. 
‘The savant has been speaking across the continent 
to large audiences which we are persuaded, do not 
‘know what he is saying, although his central idea 
is the pith of the teaching of Jesus. 
| If the Christian religion teaches one thing, it is 
the indifference of man to mere morality. Our 


‘orthodox friends are everlastingly right in their . 


age-long stand; their utter dissatisfaction, their 
‘contempt indeed, in instances, for ethics alone, as 
‘a basis of values for life, is the bulwark of their 
‘appeal and power in the world. They may offer a 
‘scheme of faith that we repudiate for its lack of 
‘spiritual saneness and intellectual integrity, but 
‘they make moral laws negligible in their insistence 
upon spiritual principles; and in this respect the 
so-called liberal, or emancipated soul, never departs 
from his conservative brother. 
_ The free churches have as their highest mission 
‘the quest of new and better spiritual values, but 
“never must there be the least deviation from the 
fundamental position. They are not more con- 
cerned with morality than a decent citizen is mind- 
ful of the policeman on his beat. Neither morality 
nor the policeman is needed for the person whom 
Keyserling keeps before him, who has all things if 
he has what is at last sheer religion. When the new 
interpreter speaks as follows, we agree heartily :. 
~ “Morality, though undoubtedly most necessary 
for society as a whole, is really the lowest part of 
life, One. does not break moral laws, but at the 


game time one does not think of them, because they _ 
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are taken as a matter of course. The great man 
never does immoral things, because, among other 
things, it is bad taste. 

“Morals are to life what harmony and counter- 
point are to music, what grammar and syntax are 
to speech, or what versification is to poetry. The 
whole question is the deepening of the individual 
so that he becomes able to put up with higher and 
freer morals. It is not a question of new institu- 
tions or new laws.” 

Paul had the same idea when he contrasted the 
law with Christ. The former is the schoolmaster, 
that is, the drillmaster, the ethical mechanician, 
who leads the immature person to freedom, that is 
to Christ, where there is no law, and hence no sense 
of right or wrong, but love, truth, peace, joy, and 
the train of superb and supreme qualities of the 
soul which make man a creature not only, but a 
creative spirit who leads on to new and higher 
standards beyond all known morality. The school- 
master did occasionally this good advancing work 
in the growth of a soul to self-realization and self- 
expression, but we wonder if more than one-half 
of one per cent. of nominal Christians, or of the 
people as a whole composing our so-called Christian 
civilization, ever have religion, ever have genuine 
spirituality at all. They are good, yes—in leading 
strings. But, the Lord deliver us from the pains 
they take! Spontaneity, abandon, sureness, and 
creative hearts, joie de vivre—where are they? 
No wonder Horace Bushnell, as the story runs, said 
to some prayer-meeting saints, who had gone stale 
and dour, “Go sin a while!” How absurd it is to 
call ourselves Christian, corralled and hobbled in a 
miserable routine of morals! 

It was his contemplation of such alleged fol- 
lowers of Jesus that led Nietzsche to insanity, we 
believe. Born in an evangelical parsonage, with 


its narrow pietistic rules and its humility turned - 


into slave-moral, he revolted against the whole out- 
rageous repression and torture of a living, under- 
standing soul, and wrote furiously to create a 
transvaluation of morals, to show the way that 
leads “beyond good and evil,’ which is precisely 
what Count Keyserling is doing in our time, forty 
years later. 

All these centuries, in spite of us, the Christian 
religion has been providentially preserved in that 
saying, “A new commandment I give unto you.” 


What was it? It was not a commandment at all, 


because you cannot command love or any other 
spiritually creative, regenerative thing. It was an 
invitation, glorious and compelling, to the whole 


being to express himself, to believe in his native | 


soundness and his capacity to respond to the beauty 
of life, and by so doing to achieve the abundant life, 
and so thoroughly to abide and strive in this spirit 
that there is utterly no consciousness of right and 


_wrong, where everything is free and good and true. 


This may fall as rhapsody upon a moral robot’s 
metallic ear, and that’s all we can say of it or him. 


But into a sensitive consciousness it comes with the 


mystic reality of religious experience.’ That experi- 
ence ought to come with the first intimations to us 


in infancy. Edward Everett. Hale said he never i, 


had any religious conversion. The best souls are or 
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cht rr Ms like him. Battervion iaplics a bungle 
_in spiritual teaching in the early years. In fact, it 
is unlearning a dull, mean code, and becoming a 
liberated, eager, achieving spirit, that is all con- 
version has ever been. 
_ There is no place in a normal human life for the 
_ schoolmaster of the law. We are born not for rote 
_ and conformity with a present changing, man-made 
moral standard; we are here to reach out and be 
_ somebody worthy of the universe! Or as Paul him- 
self said, we are living souls, and our business is to 
become quickening spirits. That is the beginning 
and ending of life, and it is exactly what Keyserling 
_ preaches, saying, “What remains is the inner life 
which Jesus was the first to realize, and which every 
man is to make supreme within himself in his own 
way.” : 


Ned and Margery 


OR THE MASTERS of destiny in the nations, 
let us recite a story out of the mouths of chil- 
dren. It is true, and it is only a few weeks old. 
_ Supper was finished, and dish-washing in the 
kitchen was on. It was Grandmother’s house. 
Margery, aged five, was helping with the drying of 
the silver. She was determined, even if a large 
| spoon was rather much for her little hands. Her 
i brother Ned, one year younger, appeared. “Come 
on with me, Sister, to the play room,” he said. “I 
want to get my steam engine.” 
on wiping silver. ‘It’s all dark in there,” he per- 
sisted. No response, but continued industry. 
Then; in a beseeching tone, Ned said, “I’m afraid, 
Margery.” She laid down her towel and led the 
young railroader toward the play room. As she 
went, she said, “All right, Ned, let’s be afraid to- 
gether.” The grandfather, Dr. Abner S. Dechant, 
heard Margery, and being a minister, a patriot, and 
a lover of good, told the story and pondered it in 
his heart. It appeared in The Reformed Church 
Messenger, with this note: “Ned and Margery have 
gone home to Cambridge, but I thought of them last 
| week, especially, as I read about the five-day con- 
ference in the Hall of Nations, at Washington, on 
‘The Cause and Cure of War.’ I could not help 
wondering what might happen, what could happen, 
if all the Neds and Margerys of the world, afraid 
of the dark of war, would take each other by the 
hand and say, ‘Let’s be afraid together’—and then 
go in and turn on the light.” 


Simple Fishermen Fiction 


| IMPLE FISHERMEN, runs the sentimental in- 
] terpretation of the Gospel, converted the world 
to Christianity. If they did, it—the world—has 
changed its habit. They couldn’t do it now. The 
warm and hazy talk one hears in churches about 
_ the meek and lowly great doesn’t fit in at all with 
realities, and we think it. never did fit in with the 
world and its people. That is why intelligent 
hurchmen listen for new voices speaking in intel- 
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lectuat accents, ‘without which, we iar, as a mat- 
ter of church history, there has been no spiritual 


growth or power. 


Principal L. P. Jacks told members of the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union at a meeting in Oxford, that » 


‘unless the intellectual leadership. of the churches 


can be made good, their leadership in morals and 
in religion is worthless. Sound, that, to the core. 
As to the rise of Christianity, it would never have 
been but for the intellectual help of St. Paul and 
an extensive assimilation of Greek philosophy. 
Simple fishermen might receive the Holy Spirit, but 
in a scientific age they would not be accepted as 
final authorities in morals and religion. 

Dr. Jacks also said that an assumption of superi- 
ority in spiritual things by the churches was quite 
beside the mark. There is no monopoly here; the 
world outside has these matters at heart, and the 
world is fast becoming modernist. To co-operate 
with these people was desirable; in fact, far from 
being inferior, they are quite equal to the churches, 
and are aware of it. Many of them have. lost con- 
fidence in the honesty of the churches. It is to be 
expected that such sensible talk will have good 
effect, and we wish it might reach the places where 
it is needed most. 


Religious Mass Movements 


NE DAY, we shall see a break-up of these mass 
movements that are everywhere becoming a 
menace to human progress. In religion we note 
the evil in pretentious federations corralling their 
millions in lamblike docility and ignorance, the 


‘leaders claiming the support of all of these people 


when legislation is pending, thus intimidating the 
timorous lawmaker, and misrepresenting the plain 
facts. The people know nothing about what is done 
in their assumed name. A few in the offices exercise 
their political sagacity. The effect upon our laws— 
what is it? In the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
there is now a controversy because of the rebellion 
of one of the local clubs, in Louisville, against the 
alleged centralized assumption of headquarters to 
“deliver” the whole organization on political and 
other matters. 

Our concern is for religion. So-called unity is a 
snare in many cases. We commend the Lutherans 
for not going along with the findings of the recent 
Home Missions Council which desired to have itself 
made the determiner of where and when Protestant 
missions shall be established. All this is in the in- 
terest of economy, but at the expense of the free 
right of the many churches to propagate their own 
distinctive faith. The idea is wrong. Freedom is 
bound. Such business takes its lead and guidance 
from the prevalent round-up of all things human. 
The highest value, religion, ought not to succumb. 
That there is great success with alleged “unity” 
movements is due to a lack of deep faith and doc- 
trine. The church is not just another get-together 
club. And it can have all spiritual oneness in its 
independent variety. 


_ 


"Youth, I Believe,—” 


. Recognizes religious needs, but sees . 
churchly weakness and_ hypocrisy 
CLARENCE C. LITTLE 


President University of Michigan 


At the recent conference in Princeton Univer- 
sity of college presidents, on the religion of the 
undergraduate, Dr. Little spoke with tremendous 
effect, and the pithy points of his address he has 
written for Tur CuristrAn Rucister. To read 
them is to amplify them, so cogent and stimulating 
are they for any intelligent reader. 


T IS INTERESTING to note that most churches and 
their representatives to-day are spending their time 
in interpreting Christ as an historical figure, or in 
debating the divinity of his origin or the infallibility 
of the Bible. 


This does not appeal to youth, which recognizes that 
Christ spent his time in doing good, and in criticizing 
and interpreting—not chiefly the prophets, but the 
life of his own time, in terms of qualities and values 
that were eternal. 


Youth, I believe, recognizes the need of getting back 
to the sort of direct and fearless method used by 
. Christ. 


When, however, they look for a chance to do it, they 
find on every hand obscurantism and skillful dodging 
of issues. 


It should be remembered, however, that Christ had. 


to make issues, and pull weakness and hypocrisy out 
of their hiding place. ‘ 


The same holds true to-day. The world is full of 
un-Christian attitudes and of efforts to obscure true 
issues. 


Among them are the following matters in which 
people recognize that the church should take an active 
and constructive part, using scientific knowledge and 
a fearless desire to face the truth even if it is new 
and disturbing: 


(1) The attitude of people toward death; as shown 
by our practice of keeping alive as long as possible 
those who are suffering from incurable disease. 


(2) The attitude of people toward birth; as shown 
by the fact that we have developed a social system 
which spawns thousands upon thousands of unwanted 
and neglected children. 


(3) The attitude of people toward recreation; as 
shown by the fact that the commoner forms of relaxa- 


tion tend to undermine the benefits derived from in- 
dustry and constructive development. 


(4) The attitude of people toward law; as shown 
by the fact that legislation with inadequate enforce- 
ment and half-hearted support has come to be con- 
sidered as representing progress. 


(5) The attitude of people toward wealth; as shown 


‘by the development of a social system based on a mate- 


rial basis, and on envy of and hypocritical friendship 
for the possessor of great moneyed resources. 


(6) The attitude of people toward politics; as shown 
by a moral code which condones bad faith, prevarica- 
tion, and dishonesty as a “part of the game,” and sup- 
ports virtual disenfranchisement of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens. ‘ 


(7) The attitude of people toward international re- 
sponsibilities, which is expressed in the slogan “Me 
first”; which does not “forgive our debtors”; which 
invades weaker nations for protection of economic in- 
terests, or to prevent foreign nations from doing like- 


‘wise, and which holds in unwilling subjection a 


people too weak in armed strength to throw off our 
domination. 


(8) The attitude of people toward marriage, as 
shown by the fact that “good usage” does not sanction 
confessions of failure; and that, in the mind of many, 
physical death is the only reputable solution to a part- 
nership which brings out only the worst in both con- 
tracting parties. : 


(9) The attitude of people toward the survival of 
medievalism in religion, which gives to a cowardly 
failure to combat intolerant creeds or dogmas the 
name of “tolerance’—thus postponing the facing of a 
great issue and “sowing the wind” which may some 
day cause all humanity to “reap the whirlwind.” 


Frankness is never popular, and a clumsy analysis 


may not carry conviction. Yet with the clearest sort 
of evidence that the great majority of young people 
are not heart and soul in the work of the modern or- 
ganized church, it may be a fair question to ask 


- whether we had not better begin to clear the decks so 


that the spirit of fearless Christianity may begin to 
fight its battles. 


Sympathy 
CLARA §. CARTER 


Admiring have I viewed the chemist’s art, 

When with familiar means—a coil of wire, 

A cup, a jar—he makes the fire to dart, 

To die, and dart again at his desire. 

“Whence comes the spark?” some blunderer might inquire. 
‘i Ah! whence indeed? It hath no lot nor part 

With those that bring not what it doth require, 

The touch that bids it into being start. 

So hearts full-charged stand ofttimes cold and dumb; 

Unknown e’en by themselves their hidden life, 

The while with fervent forces they are rife, © 

Waiting some simple touch. Let that but come,— 

Come sympathy! and in the self-same hour 

These dead ones live in love and joy and power! 
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A Wage for 


ITTER has been the conflict among 
prison authorities, labor leaders, 
manufacturers, and private contractors 
over convict labor. 

Hard labor of those convicted Of crime 
is a part of the sentence of our courts. 
The learning of useful trades as a policy 
of the state in the discipline and improve- 
ment of those paying the penalty for 
crime has been established in enlightened 
communities. 

But how shall a prison labor system be 
administered? What shall be done with 
prison-made goods? How shall unfair 
competition with free labor be avoided? 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGH EXPLICIT 


The American Federation of Labor at a 
meeting of its executive council, held in 
1925, laid down the principles that should 
govern legislation on this subject, and 
drafted a model bill to present to State 
legislatures throughout the country. In- 
dustrial leaders have also given their ap- 
proval to these provisions. President 
_ Coolidge in his first message to Congress 
made the following clear and explicit 
| statement of what should be done in re- 

gard to the employment of Federal 
prisoners, which is equally applicable to 
) State prisoners: 
; 


“The National Government has 
never given adequate attention to its 
prison problems. It ought to provide 
employment in such forms of produc- 
tion as can be used by the govern- 
ments, though not sold to the public 
in competition with private business, 
for all prisoners who can be placed at 
work, and for which they should re- 
ceive a reasonable compensation avail- 
able for their dependents.” 


The first item in the Model Bill pro- 
posed by the American Federation of 
Labor calls for the State Use System. 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 


system, which means that so far as pos- 
sible they employ their prisoners in the 
production of commodities for use in State 
institutions and departments. For ex- 
ample, all the automobile plates used in 
Massachusetts are made at the State 
Prison, all the flags used on public build- 
ings are made at the Reformatory for 
Women. 
This method keeps the prisoner usefully 
employed, affords opportunity for voca- 
tional training, diversifies industries so 
no large number are engaged in any 
trade, eliminates private profit, and 
interferes least with capital and labor on 
e outside. The other important item is 
» compensation of the prisoners for 
ir labor. 
ler the enlightened leadership of 
Panford Bates, State Commissioner 


Why it is better than 
WENONA OSBORNE PINKHAM 


Pennsylvania, and Ohio now have this— 


The Christian Register 


the Convict 


the illogical gratuity 


shall be a model in every respect. The 
only important provision lacking in the 
Massachusetts law is the one of per- 
mitting a wage to be paid to the prisoner. 
Thirty-two States, according to a survey 
made by the Massachusetts Civic League 
in 1924, now pay wages in some form. A 
bill which would permit the establishment 
of a wage system is now pending in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Its terms 
have been so carefully safeguarded that 
the taxpayer. could not possibly lose. 
Under the proposed bill nothing can be 
credited to the prisoner until the average 
output of the prison industries for the 
past several years has been exceeded, and 
then only half the excess can go to the 
prisoner, the other half being turned back 
into the prison industries fund. Of the 
portion which the prisoner may have, one- 
half must be set aside for dependents of 
prisoners, the other part divided for his 
use while in prison and for his aid when 
released. All rules and regulations gov- 
erning the details of administration must 
be established by the warden or superin- 
tendent of the institution, and approved 
by the Commissioner of Correction and 
the Governor and Council. 


PRISON PRODUCTION BENEFITS 


Paying wages helps to equalize the cost 
between producing goods by prison labor 
and by free labor. It lowers the cost of 
maintaining the prison by increasing pro- 
duction. Any human being, and even the 
lower animals, will do more with an in- 
centive than under compulsion. Twenty- 
nine of the thirty-two States that have 
a wage system report increased produc- 
tion, sometimes double the former output. 


The Immanent Power 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D. 


Bxhaustless Wisdom, Fount of Love, 
The Source of life’s unresting sea; 
Creative Power below, above, 
We serve thee in humility! 


But not alone in sun and star 
Reflections of the_light divine— 

The mind and heart thy offspring are, 
Their power and radiance all of thine. 


As Father we would look to thee, 
As children seek thy plenteous grace; 
The heart which throbs in purity 
Hath glimpses of the Father’s face. 


In us thou liv’st—in every soul 

From twilight time incarnate art; 
Humanity, as ages roll, 

Fulfills thy plan, each one his part. 


And more than servant, e’en than son 
Is he who seeks creation’s ends; 

All souls through whom thy work is done, 
Thy servants, children, helpers, friends. 


The work with God—how vast the theme, 
How wondrous to the spirit’s sense! 

Transcended all earth’s pleasures seem, 
For life’s rough road the recompense, 
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It lowers the cost by having the prisoners’ 
earnings take the place of gratuities they 
now receive in the way of entertainments, 
tobacco, reading matter, educational op- 
portunities, cash on discharge, railroad 
fare home, tools, etc. It reduces the prob- 
lem of discipline by placing a reward on 
industry instead of a premium on idleness. 

It means a more equal relation between 
the prisoners by giving the poor man the 
same privileges that a man with some 
means can now obtain. It decreases the: 
burden upon public and private charity by 
relieving to a degree the needs of de- 
pendents, and it also reduces the pleas 
to let prisoners out to support their fami- 
lies. Investigations indicate that about 
fifty per cent. of all prisoners are under 
moral obligation to give support to kin- 
dred of some kind. 


ENCOURAGES SHLF-RELIANCE 


A survey made in Massachusetts last 
year showed that fully a half-million dol- 
lars was paid either by public or private 
funds for gratuities to prisoners while in 
prison, for aid on their discharge, and for 
their dependents. The public is thus al- 
ready paying wages to prisoners, but in 
such an illogical way that the most un- 
ambitious and lazy receive as much as the 
most conscientious and industrious. 

It benefits the prisoner. by giving him 
an incentive to acquire skill and habits of 
industry and thrift; by encouraging self- 
reliance through giving him responsibility 
for those dependent upon him, and in 
some cases making possible restitution to 
those he has injured; by insuring that he 
shall have some means of support when 
he leaves prison, thus reducing the risks 
of temptation. 

And it benefits society. Only a small 
number are sentenced for life. The Mas- 
sachusetts Reformatory has just com- 
pleted its fiftieth anniversary. During 
that time, 13,000 women have passed in 
and out of its doors. If our aim is to pre- 
vent crime and thus protect life and prop- 
erty, and not simply to punish the 
criminal, we must take into account the 
best means of restoring a criminal to 
society. All penologists agree that useful 
labor with‘an incentive is one valuable 
method. 

Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, internationally 
known superintendent of the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for Women, in support- 
ing the bill for Wages for Prisoners before 
a Legislative Committee, recently said: 

“We have come to believe that miscon- 
duct comes through misuse of the right 
energies and capacities for taking an 
honest place in life. We believe therefore 
that reformation must plant its roots in 
a search for the release of these right 
energies and capacities. Incentive will be 
the major tool in the process. The horror 
of the old penology was idleness; the 
tragedy of to-day’s penology is, that realiz- 
ing all that the above statement indicates, 
public opinion does not demand wages 
for prisoners. The curse of penology is 
‘serving time’ for wrong done. Such and 
such a crime equals so much time in jail 
or prison under the present code. How 
much more enlightened to use that time 
to support themselves, pay their bills, aid 
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their families, and save a bit against 
their release—in short, to develop respon- 
sibility and be taught to take it!” 

In Jesus’ picture of the Day of Doom, 
the Judge says, “I was in prison and ye 
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visited me not.” Might not the condemna- 
tion to-day go to those who, seeing the 
need ‘for a fundamental prison reform, 
stand indifferently by, doing nothing 
to help? 


Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


ee ONVERT the Humanists,” writes 

Dilworth Lupton. Does anything 
show more the sweet reasonableness of 
our Free Church? For years in the 
Catholic Church I heard sinister hints as 
to this and that priest being Modernists. 
Or I had pointed out to me that Father 
So-and-So was one of the diocesan vigi- 
lantes appointed under the legislation of 
the late Pius X. to spy on priests reputed 
to be shaky in the faith and report them 
to the bishop. 

For years in the Episcopal Church I 
heard this minister and that being called 
heretics, or “Prots,” or “Broads,” or 
“Spikes.” Many a time it was seriously 
suggested in my hearing that a committee 
of priests bring charges against a certain 
other minister as having denied the Virgin 
Birth or the Cireumcession of the Persons 
in the Blessed Trinity. a 

Now Mr. Lupton, representing one wing 
of the Free Church, suggests that his 
brethren convert those of the opposite 
wing. Blessed freedom!. Blessed charity ! 
Blessed common sense! One cannot re- 
frain from quoting again the utterance of 
James Freeman Clarke when he trans- 
ferred a Unitarian to a ‘Trinitarian 
church, “It might not be the best way to 
build up a sect, but it might build up 
Christianity.” 

For, after all, the humanist and the 
theist differ only intellectually. There is 
no occasion for anyone to cry treason 
where none has been intended. The 
humanists seem to have rebelled against 
formulas and not against reality. If I say 
I believe in one supreme, infinite, personal 
Being, First Cause and Upholder of all 
that has being, I am really trying to state 
the unstatable. I am trying to give my 
faith an intellectual framework. That 
eannot be done. “I believe in God” is the 
first clause of the Apostles’ Creed. If 
this church is to be free of creeds, I have 
no more right to insist on the first clause 
than I have to demand an acceptance of 
the entire creed. That is to say, we boast 
that we have a faith, but not a creed. 
And so when we find that some of our 
brethren express their faith in non-creedal 
language, our only logical recourse is to 
persuasion. - : 

I have known priests, Roman and An- 
glican, who in church recited the formulas 
of the liturgy with all due strictness, and 
who had confessed to me privately that 
they actually did not believe in even the 
existence of God! I know to-day many 
who refuse to say any kind of creed, who 
profess agnosticism, and who are never- 
theless chock-full of religion. I can see 
only one explanation to this. They have 
found God by another name. 

Once I stopped praying entirely. I had 
been kneeling at Mass, making my thanks- 
giving after Communion. Suddenly it oc- 


curred to me that I had never heard the 
voice of God. For years I had prayed, and 
always it was I whospoke. God had never 
said, “Say on, my son. I hear you.” My 
prayers were a monologue, I cried to my- 
self. I had been hoodwinked by my 
teachers. From that moment I did not 
pray for years. If there was anyone to 
pray to, He either did not or would not 
hear. 

The psychologists might have inter- 
preted my prayers as a form of auto- 
suggestion. In unofficial language they 
were a monologue. I doubt that my ex- 
perience has been exceptional. It might 


not have been very penetrating on my, 


part to give over my devotions just be- 
cause I had found a seemingly contemptu- 
ous label for them, yet it is. a common 
enough thing. 

Meantime I had my profound belief that 
there must be a First Cause, Uncaused— 
Aristotle’s primum movens immobile. I 
have neyer lost that. It is not a religious 
belief, but an intellectual conviction. Of 
everything man can look at, he must say, 
It has evolved from something else. Of 
life, the scholastics used to say, Omne 
vivum a vivo—everything that has life 
took that life from some other living 
thing. Darwin’s work traced back the 
development of present species from for- 
mer species; but neither Darwin nor any 
other ever arrived at the ultimate. In- 
deed, as the late Charles P. Steinmetz 
said so well, there is no instrument known 
to science for arriving at the ultimate. 
To-day science knows no more of ultimates 
than Aristotle knew. i 

Everything in the universe, then, is 
what the Aristotelian logicians called 
“contingent.” We should say to-day, “rela- 
tive” or “dependent.” If everything de- 
pends on something previous to itself, we 
HAVE to get back to the Uncaused First 
Cause, the Unconditioned, the Absolute, 
the Infinite. 

Intellectually, I see no other answer to 
the problem. <A contingent universe that 
is at the same time capable of moving 
itself—a se, by itself—is a contradiction 
in terms. It is contrary to evolution and 
to biology. 

But that is not faith. That is reason. 
It is logic. It is philosophy. 

Faith is what comes from living ac- 
cording to my convictions. My faith is 
theistic because the First Cause to my 
mind, being Infinite, must be personality. 
With a theistic creed, my faith, if I have 
any, must be theistic. That is, if the 
reality behind appearances is to me a Per- 
son, then whenever I try to get into con- 
scious relationship with that reality the 
relationship must be personal. 

And so to-day, when I think of saying 
my prayers, I am not thrown from my 
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purpose by the thought that a psychologist — 
might label the exercise “autosuggestion.” 
My God hides within the lily. He speaks 
through my heart and my conscience. 
Whatever may be the scientific interpre- 
tation, the religious interpretation must 
be otherwise. And just as both the 
scientific analysis of the rainbow and the 
poet’s dictum that the rainbow is beauti- 
ful are right—so may the psychologist be 
right when he says my prayers are auto- 
suggestion, and I be right when I say they 
are a converse with Him whom my soul 
loveth. 

The Infinite comes to me through the 
finite channels of the visible creation into 
the finite vessels of my own poor capacity. 
That I should see Him with my eyes, as 
He is in His Infinity, is unthinkable. — 
That I should hear Him in the still small 
voice of conscience is not only beautiful, 
but scientifically the only way in which 
my small capacity can receive Him. 

Lex orandi, lex credendi, runs the old 
slogan. I believe as I pray. When I have 
seen a Catholic priest throwing the host 
about the altar at Mass in a careless man- 
ner, I wondered whether his loss of faith 
was responsible for carelessness and irrey- 
erence, or whether being careless at Mass 
had cost him his faith. The two are so 
closely entwined with each other that it 
might be impossible to tell cause from 
effect. But in this connection, I think of 
an anecdote related about the late W. H. 
Mallock, the author of that startling book, 
“Is Life Worth Living?’ 

My readers will remember that Mallock 
had concluded that the Church of Rome 
had the only possible explanation to the 
riddle of life. And yet he did not be- 
come a Catholic. Someone asked the 
Benedictine convert, Dom Bede Camm, 
why Mallock had not carried his convic- 
tions into action. Said the monk, “It is 
because Mallock never says his prayers.” 
Mallock apparently said his prayers be- 
fore the end, for almost forty years after 
his book appeared he went to Downside 
and was baptized in time to receive 
Catholic burial. 

So far as the practical devotional life 
is concerned, I have discovered that the 
principles underlying all the differing 
forms of religion are the same. Ler 
orandi, lex credendi. I can go on keeping 
my intellectual conviction about the First 
Cause and have no more religion than 
the corner lamp-post. That is the kind 
of theism of which the New Testament 
writers said, “The devils believe and 
tremble.” Catholic priest, evangelical 
missionary, free Christian, are all sub- 
ject to the same law. The price of one’s 
faith is to work at it. The price of a 
conscious relationship with the Infinite 
Father is prayer. 

A young friend of mine at Dartmouth 
wrote me the other day that he had be- 
come an agnostic again. I told him if 


he liked it to stick to it and be honest, 
but that if he ever wanted to get his 
faith back to just start saying his prayers. 

Nobody to pray to? Try it and see. 
And don’t be afraid of labels. The 
humanists will be converted when they 
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oe ug Meadville’s Studies 


To the Editor of Tom CuRisTIAN RecisteR:— find it necessary to supplement the Uni- 


I have just received the Final Report 
of thé Commission on Survey. I do not 
wish to comment on the Report as a 
whole, but only on the second recommen- 
dation; namely, “Changes in Theological 


_ Training.” 


The recommendation begins with the 
“We are certain that the 


courses presented in our theological 


schools at the present time are inadequate 


and antiquated.” I cannot speak for the 


other theological schools, because I have 


not had occasion to examine their curric- 
ula carefully; but as a teacher in the 
Meadville Theological School for fifteen 
years, I think I can speak for it with 
some right to be heard. And I say that 
the above sentence gives a totally mis- 
leading idea of the spirit and curriculum 
of the School. We do not build our 
courses around dogmatic theology, church 
history, and Biblical literature, as the 
Report says we do. Dogmatic theology 
is reduced to one course; and as the 
teacher of that course, I defy a Sherlock 
Holmes to find anything dogmatic about 
it. Church History is limited now to 
three required courses, such as are abso- 
lutely necessary to give the student a 
general survey of a field of which no 
liberal leader can afford to be ignorant. 
The New Testament work is limited to 
three required courses, and these are de- 
voted, not to texual criticism and exegesis, 
as was the case in a former generation, 
but entirely to a rapid survey of the 
whole field of the New Testament and 
‘especially the life of Jesus. Surely, it 
will be agreed that this much instruction 
in the New Testament is indispensable 
unless the liberal churches are going to be 
divorced altogether from the great Chris- 
tian tradition. We still urge our students 
to take three courses in the Old Testament 
in the University of Chicago, though last 
year we allowed them to substitute one 
course in Sociology for one Old Testa- 
ment course; but none availed themselves 
_of the privilege. 
partment we have long been offering just 
such courses as the Survey recommends: 
the history and psychology of religion, the 
philosophy of religion, problems of per- 
sonality, the philosophy of evolution, 
social reconstruction, ete. And a glance 
at the courses in Homiletics will reveal 
the fact that an attempt is made to cover 
all the topics recommended in the Survey. 

Besides this, we have a required course 
in “Social Agencies and the Church”; and 
while we allow our students a large 
measure of latitude in choosing their six 
elective courses in the Divinity School of 
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the University, we urge upon them as 


strongly as we can the advisability of tak- 
‘ing work in the Social Sciences in addi- 
tion to the courses in that department 
we actually require. 
_ We have relied thus far for training in 
il Speaking on the University, but 
large classes there make it difficult 
yr our men to get sufficient personal at- 
and it may well be that we shall 
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versity work with teaching of our own. 
I find no particular fault with the 
recommendation of the Survey, but I can- 
not feel that the Committee adequately 
informed themselves about what is actu- 
ally being done in theological schools be- 
fore making their criticisms. I once 
heard a popular preacher say that when 
a scholarly man completely failed in the 
ministry, they made a theological pro- 
fessor of him. That seems to be a general 
impression among laymen, and even 
among some ministers, judging from the 
unending “slams” at theological schools 
which one hears. People seem to feel that 
theological schools would soon lull them- 
selves into a profound slumber if the gen- 
eral public did not every now and then 
kick them into awareness and life. Well! 
it may be true in some cases. There are 
old fogies in theology as there are in law, 
medicine, banking, business, and politics. 
But there are “live wires” also, and they 
are just as wide awake to the situations 
that confront them as “live wires” in other 
professions. And in view of the fact that 
the Meadville Theological School expects 
to appeal to the Unitarian people before 
long for aid to build a much-needed home 
for the School in Chicago, I want to say 
to all interested friends that the process 
of adjusting our curriculum to the needs 
of the time is, with us, a continuous one, 
and of internal initiation; and though we 
do not object to the kicks and prods which 
we have got from the Laymen’s League 
and the Commission of Survey, because 
we are pleased to think they are interested 
enough in us to criticize us, what we do 
object to is the dead certainty we feel 
that when people wake up to find that we 
have our faces to the future, they will 
smile and say to one another, “We did it.” 


Ropert J. HUTCHEON. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ambi 
Curcaco, ILL. 


An Historie Note 

To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In preparing a resolution for the annual 
meeting of All Souls Church, congratulat- 
ing the Church of the Divine Paternity 
(Universalist) and Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter, when he was recently installed 
as their pastor, I cited a fact of church 
history of eighty years, which no one 
present except Mrs. Bishop and myself 
had any remembrance of—that the name 
of the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) in New York City, located on the 
east side of Broadway just above Spring 
Street, was the Church of the Divine 
Unity. In or about 1845 that church was 
sold to the Universalist Society of which 
Dr. E. H. Chapin was the pastor, and they 
renamed it the Church of the Divine 
Paternity—a name they have ever since 
retained for their place of worship; and 
when the First Congregational Church 
dedicated, on Christmas Day, 1855, their 
next new edifice, they called it All Souls, 
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the name it still retains, abandoning the 
Church of the Divine Unity as their 
church name. That it did exist may be 
mews to your readers. 

Grorce R. BIsHOopP. 


New York N.Y. 


Dr. Dodson’s Religion 
To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I could not ask for space to go fully 
into a critical analysis of Dr. Dodson’s’ 
thoughtful article on “What Is Religion ?”’ 
in the issue of February 16. I wish to make 
one observation. I do not see that Dr. 
Dodson has anything more definite to 
offer us than Bertrand Russell, and I 
think both go astray in the definiteness 
in which they set forth their views. 

It would be fine if we could penetrate 
the Unknown. None of us knows, how- 
ever excited we may get in the matter, 
anything beyond the life we are now expe- 
riencing. Both Mr. Russell and Dr. Dod- : 
son have a right to make inferences on 
the basis of their experiences of life. As 
to the value of their separate inferences, 
there will be difference of opinion. 

The notion that Dr. Dodson is religious 
and Mr. Russell irreligious seems to me 
absurd, unless one is going to admit that 
religion is the property of a particular 
type of thought. I am ready to believe 
that both Dr. Dodson and Mr. Russell are 
religious, and that the agnostic who occu- 
pies a somewhat middle ground is also 
religious. Wherever men are endowed 
with enough intelligence to attempt to 
explain their relationship to the universe 
you have religion, whether it is called 
mysticism or science. Names are futile 
things, sometimes used to put equally sin- 
cere men and women apart in opposite 
camps. They can be taken too seriously. 

Since we lack definite information about 
our traditional symbols of God, the soul, 
and immortality, we can live our lives and 
choose the values that appeal to us as 
best. We can make room in our concep- 
tion of religion for theists, agnostics, 
pantheists, atheists. 

Perhaps the universe is so constituted 
that both Dr. Dodson and Mr. Russell can 
live their separate lives without mutually 
excluding each other from a happy human 
existence. I am not convinced that the 
mechanist needs to be an unhappy crea- 
ture. As to the future beyond this life, 
whatever it may be, I cannot see that that 
future will be changed by whatever any 
one of us believes in this life. 


Homer LEWIS SHEFFER. 
ATHOL, MASs. 


Professor Hutcheon’s Lectures 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I was glad to notice in THe CHRISTIAN 
Reeister of February 23, that the Reli- 


‘gious Education Committee of the Alli- 


ance will publish the lectures Prof. Robert 
J. Hutcheon gave at the Isles of Shoals 
last summer during Alliance Week, on 
“Some Applications of Psychology to Life.” 
I wish to express my feelings of apprecia- 
tion to the Religious Education Commit- 
tee for having made this fortunate deci- 
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sion, and also to Dr. Hutcheon for his 
courtesy to make the printing of these 
lectures possible, convinced as I am that 
the need for a sound psychological inter- 
pretation of life is felt increasingly. For 
two years I attended Professor Hutcheon’s 
classroom, and his deep and independent 
scholarship is of growing service to me 
in my ministry. In particular, I wish to 
express the hope that the publication of 
these lectures may induce Dr. Hutcheon 
or others to publish his theological and 
philosophical material, of which off and 
on we had evidence in THE CHRISTIAN 
RecGIster. We should be eager for sound 
and creative theological and philosophical 
scholarship. 
WILLIAM J. HUIZINGA. 
Norton, MASs. 


Birthdays 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I was interested in the “Story of a Very 
Old Parish” in the issue of February 16. 
It is well to keep the history of our old 
parishes before us. 

The custom of the Medfield Alliance of 
celebrating the anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the church by a birthday party 
is of interest and value. This year the 
two hundred and seventy-fifth birthday 
of their ancient church was celebrated. 
Our Sunday-schools might have birthday 
parties, too. For instance, the Dedham 
school of religion is one hundred and 
twelve years old. A birthday cake with 
one large candle representing a century, 
surrounded by twelve small candles (a 
bit of symbolism), would be attractive and 
significant, representing a hundred and 
twelve years of labor, devotion, and sacri- 
fice on the part of officers and teachers. 

Love begets love, and loyalty begets 
loyalty—something much needed in our 
ancient churches to-day. ‘These birthday 
parties have been a help and inspiration 
in Medfield; and like parties, it seems to 
me, might profitably be held in many of 
our old parishes. 

FRANK SMITH. 

DnpHAM, MASS. 


Martyrs To-day 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


Vividly remembering my experiences as 
one of the two Unitarians at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College’ in Lynchburg, 
Va., from 1909 to 1913, I am amazed at 
the changes that must have taken place 
to make possible Mr. Petrie’s addressing 
one of its classes—especially in the history 
of religion, as announced among the Per- 
sonals of THE Recister of February 16. 

During my first year there, I heard at 
a vesper denunciation by the leading 
Methodist minister of the city that con- 
tained the rousing phrase “...in Hell 
with Wmerson and all the other Unita- 
rians.” The second year I was not per- 
mitted to take the customary underclass 
Bible course, the Life of Christ, but was 
put into Bible II, the Old Testament, 
with seniors and students in advanced 
philosophy, where my possible heretical 
remarks could do less harm. And my 
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third year I was kept out of the best 
scholastic secret society—although the bid 
was not held up until after a number of 
premature congratulations had been ex- 
tended—because, as was later indignantly 
told me by a member friend, it was sud- 
denly remembered that as a Unitarian I 
could not affirm my belief in Christ as my 
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personal Saviour, an important part of 


the initiation rites. 

Who says there are not to-day martyrs 
for their religion? Twenty years were 
short to effect so great a growth in 
liberalism. 

LypIA BoARDMAN DALTON. 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. , 


Pushing Upward to 105% 


Ministers in New England urge the goal 


N February, a group of New England 

ministers representing eight different 
conferences, met in Boston to discuss plans 
for calling the definite attention of the 
denomination to the program agreed to 
by the major denominational organiza- 
tions for increasing the strength of the 
Fellowship to 105 per cent. during the 
current church year. This program al- 
ready has been adopted in many of the 
churches, and is being carried forward 
with enthusiasm. 

The ministers agreed upon the following 
bases as representing all-round growth: 
church membership, church attendance, 
local contributions as represented in the 
budget, missionary- contributions, church 
school, Alliance, Laymen’s League, and 


Young People’s Religious Union member- 


ships. 

The individual ministers in the group 
agreed to write personal letters and make 
personal visits wherever possible to other 
churches in their local conferences, to 
forward the plan of working for this 
definite increase. 

The group of ministers also decided to 
send out a letter to all active Unitarian 
ministers, expressing their approval of the 
plan and urging their brother ministers 
to. take it up whole-heartedly during the 
remainder of the year. The letter, which 
was sent out under the date February 18, 
follows: 


To the Ministers of owr Fellowship: 


Doubtless you have received the letter 
sent to the ministers and churches of our 
Unitarian fellowship, under date of Jan- 
uary 21, and signed by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, to- 
gether with the presidents of five allied 
organizations. . This letter explained the 
plan, inaugurated at the Washington Con- 
ference in October, for a five per cent. in- 
crease of our membership and material 
resources, for each year during the next 
five years. We, the undersigned, believe 
so thoroughly in the soundness of this 
proposal, and in the urgent necessity of 
putting it through, that not only are we 
already doing all we can to put it into 
effect in our respective churches, but we 
are also moved to urge upon our fellow- 
ministers the duty of similar activity 
along the same lines. : 

We are convinced that a united, en- 
thusiastie effort on the part of Unitarians 
the country over to increase the member- 
ship of their churches, of the local 
branches of the Women’s Alliance, church 
school, Laymen’s League, and Young 


crease. 


People’s Religious Union, along with a 
corresponding increase in church attend- 
ance on Sunday morning, plus a five per 
cent. increase of our church budgets and 
missionary contributions, wouid be fol- 
lowed by a widespread ‘growth of spiritual 
vitality. Of course, we realize that it 
may not be possible for the entire pro- 
gram to be carried out in every church; 
but we believe that in the average parish 
the substance of the plan can be completed. 

For the achievement of this purpose, 
inevitably, the burden of responsibility 
must lie upon our ministers. Given their 
co-operation and aggressive support, it 
cannot fail. We have pledged ourselves 
to do what we can in behalf of the project. 
We beg you to give the matter your ear- 
nest consideration, and then’to take active 
steps to put the undertaking into practical 
operation among your own people. Will 
you do your share? 


Fraternally and cordially yours, 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY, 
Hart C. Davis, 
CHARLES A. WING, 
CHARLES R. Joy, 
FREDERICK L. WEIS, 
HovucuHtTon PAGe, 

FreD R. Lewis, 
RALPH H. BLANNING. 


Second Church Passes 105% 


In increased money and members for 


year’s aim 

The Second Church in Boston is re- 
sponding with enthusiasm to the challeng- 
ing call for increases all along the line in 
church activities, to the end that all re- 
ports may show 105 per cent. of the stand- 
ing at the opening of the church year. 

The contribution of Second Church to 


the American Unitarian Association is — 


$900, over five per cent. increase. That 
to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
of Boston is $425, over 20 per cent. in- 
Emerson Guild’s contribution to 
the Young People’s Religious Union is 
over 10 per cent. more than last year. 


The Camp Fire Girls have more than 


doubled their membership since January 1, 
and the membership in the Alliance and 


the Junior Alliance has more than reached 


the 105 per cent. goal. 

Each member of the congregation has 
been asked to help to increase the church 
attendance record for the year to 105 per 
cent, . 


—— 


——— Ss. 
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Books and Books 


Greetiriga 
We take ; genuine pleasure in extending our heartiest greetings and 


good wishes to Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith, veteran writer of children’s 
stories, and leyal Unitarian. It is now more than half a century since 
her first success, Jolly Good Times, was published. Long since, it has 
become a children’s classic, running through many editions, beloved of 


two generations of boys and girls. 


In honor of this anniversary, Little, 


Brown and Company have brought out a new edition of this delightful 
book, handsomely printed and illustrated, with a frontispiece in color— 


a delightful specimen of book-making. 
of eighty-seven, still lives in Greenfield, Mass. 


Mrs. Smith, at the green old age 
She has written many 


other children’s books which have attained wide popularity. We con- 
gratulate her upon her attainment in living long enough to see her efforts 


recognized as they deserve to be. May she long be with us! 


A. R. H. 


Bowdlerized Eugenics 


‘Tun Next Acr or Man. 
Wiggam. Indianapolis: 
Company. ~ 


By Albert Edward 
The Bobbs-Merrill 


In common with ali of Wiggam’s other 
productions, this is a plea for a wider 
understanding of the eugenic program, 
and an exposition of that program in 
popular form rather than as a scientific 
treatise. The reviewer, not being a pro- 
fessional biologist, is to that extent handi- 
capped. Nevertheless, he cannot help but 
feel that some of Mr. Wiggam’s sweeping 
biological statements are as yet unverified, 
are pious hopes rather than actual reali- 
ties. There is, however, much in the book 
to merit careful consideration, and it is 
not so technically written but that the 
average man could understand the argu- 
ment. One interesting point is the optim- 
ism with which the author looks forward 
to the result of scientific advances on the 


development of the human race. For 
example, he says: “I believe we are better 
men than have ever lived; also that 


human nature is going to change even 
more rapidly in the comparatively near 
future than it has ever changed in the 
past. Beyond question, there is going on, 
all around us, a fising tide of degeneracy ; 
but right in the midst of it, I am con- 
vineed, there is also going on a rising 
tide of biological capacity. I believe that 
civilization has in the past ten or fifteen 
thousand years been slowly evolving a 


@ naturally civilized man; and that science 


is about to place in our hands discoveries 
which will greatly increase this process 
in rapidity of action and gebuianess of 
result.” 

The processes which’ Mr. Wiggam be- 
lieves will produce a more perfect human 
individual are, briefly stated, character 
education based on an increased knowl- 
edge of psychology, and eugenic selection 
based on an increasing knowledge of 
the phenomena of reproduction and the 
technique of birth control. He gives very 


little credit to religion as ordinarily un- 


derstood for bringing about this change. 
He contrasts religion as “goodness mean- 
ing conformity to standards which have 
set up by other men or... by 


divine revelation” with that use of trained 
intelligence and seasoned judgment which 
was the ideal of the Greeks and is the 
ideal of the modern scientist. In sub- 
stance, he advocates a faith in science 
with eugenics as the most immediate 
handmaid of the Lord. In some of these 
sweeping generalities there is obviously 
an overstatement, but on the other hand 
Wiggam is doing for Galton to-day: what 
Huxley, with infinitely more success and 
scientific knowledge, did for Darwin three- 
quarters of a century ago. He is making 
eugenics a subject for conversation at the 
tea-table and in the club lounge, and, 
whether his own statements are wholly 
accurate or not, he is to that extent con- 
tributing to the general knowledge of this 
most important of the branches of science. 
R. C.D. 


Unconvincing | 

Youne OrLAnD. By Herbert Asquith. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Tastes differ; ours does not care over- 
much for this book. It is the story of a 
young Irish-Englishman, unconventionally 
born, adopted by an aristocrat, educated 
at public school and Oxford, never doing 
anything useful in his youth, thrown on 
his own resources in early manhood, work- 
ing in a department store, and then being 
sucked into the maelstrom of the Great 
War and snuffed out at the end. He has 
two love affairs, neither of which is excit- 
ing; sees something of Italy when sent 
down from Oxford for a boyish prank, and 
has some exciting adventures in the War. 
The prank is well described. He and some 
of his friends introduce an elephant into a 
college quadrangle, with disastrous results 
both to the quadrangle and their own 
standing. The telling of the sport makes 
a good comic interlude. The story is 
choked with irrelevant characters, descrip- 
tions, and incidents which have no bearing 
on the thread of the plot. The women 
characters are not convincing, but fortu- 
nately there is no hint of sex stuff. The 
style is good, but Mr. Asquith needs to 
study plot construction and character de- 
velopment. Instead of letting the char- 
acters reveal themselves, we are treated to 
long descriptions of them. E. TF. 


New 


‘publishers for an artistic product. 
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My Wortp. By Arthur HE. Morgan. 

Finping Hrs Worup. The Story of Arthur 
HE. Morgan. By Lucy Griscom Morgan. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Kahoe and Spieth. 


Two interesting books. In the first, 
Arthur Morgan writes his credo; in the 
second, his wife tells the story of her 
husband’s finding his place in life. Both 
are beautifully printed and bound. They 
have been set by hand in special type, 
the result being a delight -to every book 
lover. One feels like congratulating the 
Mrs. 
Morgan’s story of her husband is fascinat- 
ing. She quotes freely from his diaries, 
and gives us frequently little personal 
touches which are revealing; as when, on 
their first picnic, he bought supplies with 
a lavish hand. It would be unfair to 
give here the story of Mr. Morgan’s life, 
but it. has been an eventful one. Like 
Roosevelt, he had to struggle with a weak 
constitution, and was driven to life in the 
open, to Colorado. His hobbies were 
many, from cranberries to trees, from 
physics to education. A product of the 
frontier, he owes little to schools and 
much to self-education. His rise to the 
position of one of the leading hydraulic 
engineers in the country is of great credit 
to him. His interest in poor boys, and 
perhaps the inadequacies of his own edu- 
cation, led him to want to found a school. 
Dayton’s schools are better than most 
schools, largely on account of him; and 
Antioch is a monument to his indomitable 
purpose, and to his desire to sound a new 
note in education. Education has been 
too much divorced from life; but at 
Antioch learning and doing go hand in 
hand. 

Mr. Morgan’s own book is his apologia 
pro vita sua. He has learned to express 
himself clearly and concisely. There is 
little danger of his being misunderstood: 
The book is the substance of a course, My 
World, given to classes in Antioch. It is 
a real human document. One wonders 
how typical the author’s experience is. 
He was brought up in evangelicalism, and 
was a member of a Christian Hndeavor 
society in the heyday of that organiza- 
tion; but he was always of a questioning 
disposition, and has given up most of the 
orthodox opinions of his youth. In their 
place he has thought out for himself a 
system of values which to him are satis- 
factory and the source of abiding felicity. 
He does not believe there is any such 
thing as revealed religion. ‘No divine 
being has spoken in an unmistakable 
voice.” Furthermore, he says: “I see no 
evidence that creation was made for the . 
special benefit of man, that any provi- 
dence intervenes to protect him from the 
exigencies of events, or to prevent natural 
physical laws from acting upon him as 
upon plants or lower animals, or any other 
part of creation. He takes his chances 
with the physical world, just as they do. 
In so far as he makes effective adjust- 
ment, he survives. Otherwise he perishes. 
Until that cold fact is faced, there is 
little use of any pretense, even, of looking 
life in the face.” 

Let the last word be of sincere appre- 
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ciation. A scientist, a clear thinker, a 
hater of shams, surveys his world and 
finds it a fit theater for a man’s best 
efforts, a stirring arena for his noblest 
endeavor, a scene where he may obtain 
felicity. E.F. 


A Canoe Trip 


Tue River AND I. By John G. Neihart. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

This book of adventure, a reprint of the 
first edition, which appeared in 1910, de- 
scribes a trip of two thousand miles down 
the Missouri River in an open canoe from 
Fort Benton, the head of navigation, just 
below Great Falls, across Montana and 
the Dakotas to Sioux City, Iowa. Like 
some other lads who have passed their 
boyhood beside a great river, the author 
had a passion to go to its headwaters 
and come downstream. “To go down- 
stream” in a power-driven canoe almost 
suggests the comforts of a Pullman; not, 
however, in 1907, before engines for motor 
boats had reached their present stage. 
Most of the distance was accomplished by 
rowing and paddling; downstream, yes, 
but against strong and often violent head 
winds. It was a gallant adventure, that 
would have had a bit more charm had 
the ill luck not been so monotonously con- 
stant. The descriptions, supported by ex- 
cellent photographs, are the work of a 
real artist; and boys the age of the “Kid” 
in the story, about fourteen, will enjoy it. 
It describes stretches of our country with 
which most of us are unfamiliar. 

W.F.G. 


Lyrics 


For You. By Jennie M. Tabb. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. $1.00. 

Sonnets For Petrova. By Edith Burrows. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. $2.00. 

The salient quality that marks the brief 
poems of the first volume is simplicity; 
the distinguishing trait of the second is 
delicacy. Both volumes, though slight, 
contain poems of real beauty and grace. 
Those of the first volume deal with homely 
themes of love and home ties, and familiar 
things, often with a tenderness and in- 
timacy of appeal that make them rarely 
beautiful. Those of the second, introduced 
by a series of sonnets for Olga Petrova, 
are more varied in theme, more worthy 
the exalted name of poetry. Some of 
them, for deftness of touch and beauty 
of imagery, approach even to the high goal 
of perfection. , Cc. B. J. 


Music 


From GrinG TO BRAHMS. Studies of Some 
Modern Composers and their Art. By Daniel 
Gregory Mason. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. New and Enlarged Edition. 

The whirligig of time brings about 
strange reversals of judgment. When 
Daniel Gregory Mason wrote these studies 
of Grieg, Dvorik, Saint-Saéns, César 
Franck, Tschaikowsky, and Brahms in 
1902, Edward Grieg, Anton Dvorak, and 
Camille Saint-Saéms were names to con- 
jure with in the world of music. They 
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were on every symphony program. In the 
twenty-five years that have elapsed, these 
three have well-nigh lapsed into oblivion. 
An occasional performance of the Grieg 
piano concerto, a yearly presentation of 
Dvorék’s “New World” Symphony, an 
occasional rendition of a Saint-Saéns piano 
concerto—and the story is told; while 
César Franck and Johannes Brahms, con- 
sidered dry formalists in their time, are 
solidly placed upon a foundation of endur- 
ing fame. Tschaikowsky wanes, but these 
endure. Daniel Gregory Mason excels, 
both as writer and musician. He is a 


’ rare combination. His opening chapter on 


“The Appreciation of Music” is enlighten- 
ing. In his “Postcript: After Twenty-five 
Years,” a supplement added to this new 
edition, he sums up the progress of music 
and the evolution of musical taste in these 
last twenty-five years. Byery musician 
and every layman who would have intelli- 
gent understanding of these six modern 
composers should possess this book. 
w.s.s. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe Licut Bryonp. By #. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown &€ Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Oppenheim has a big public. As a 
writer of exciting fiction, he has already 
made a name for himself scarcely exceeded 
by any contemporary novelist. It is only 
fair to state that his latest effort is hardly 
on a par with his earlier stories. That 
even Jove should sometimes nod is. in- 
evitable. We confess that we found The 
Light Beyond in places extremely dull. 
Written around an international Repara- 
tions Conference, its chief figures are an 
unscrupulous multi-millionaire, his charm- 


ing daughter, an American knight-errant, - 


and a French diplomat. There are many 
sensational adventures. But the narrative 
is muddy and confused, its conclusion un- 
convincing. At times, the hero’s conduct 
is decidedly open to question. Concerning 
the story as a whole, suffice it to Say, 
paraphrasing the words of Life’s dramatic 
critic about a current play, If you read it, 
you will be mildly entertained; if you do 
not read it, you will not miss much. 
A. B. H. 

A Story oF FANATI- 
New York: The 


SHAKEN BY THE WIND. 
cisM. By Ray Strachey. 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


This is a novel, amateurish in construc- 
tion and method, but not without power. 
Its scene laid in the New Jersey country- 
side during the thirties and forties of the 
last century, it presents a forceful, if re- 
pellent, picture of one phase of the reli- 
gious hysteria which in those days swept 
across the eastern portion of the United 
States. The author’s real objective is to 
indicate the close relationship between 
mystical emotion and sex. This she accom- 
plishes with no surrender of taste and with 


vital force. Read her story as a novel, and 


you will find it dreary and depressing; but 
read it as a picture of the times, showing 
how ignorance, superstition, emotion, and 
a literal-minded faith can sweep believers 
into the worst excesses, and it can scarcely 
fail to carry conviction. A.R. H. 
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THe New CHRISTIAN Epic. By Albert W. 
Palmer, D.D. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 


These eleven sermons, dedicated to the 
youth of to-day, have both the freshness 
of youth and the wisdom of age, the mod- 
ern spirit and much of the spirit that is 
timeless. .They are excellent and rather 
unusual sermons, preachéd in Honolulu; 
Oak Park; King’s Chapel, Boston; in 
Glasgow, and at the National Council of 
Congregational Churches at Omaha, and 
well deserve preservation in print. It is 
Dr. Palmer’s belief, as expressed in the 
preface, “that a new and better day is 
dawning in religion,” and he sketches with 
what he calls “rapid strokes” this “new 
Christian epic,” a religion that unites 
with science in its search, and that glori- 
fies the spiritual as well as the physical 
realities. Especially to be noted are the 
sermons entitled, “The Stars above the 
Freight Trains” and “A Search for an In- 
scription.” Dr. Palmer has both spiritual 
understanding and social vision. 

F.B. 8. 


PRAYERS. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
The Beacon Press. 


There is little that can be said by way 
of comment on these beautiful prayers 
by one of our beloved ministers, save to 
express profound appreciation for them. 
They belong in our homes alongside the 
prayers of Martineau, Parker, Ames, and 
others of our Fellowship who have found 
the way to the mystery of the Unseen. 
Brief, real, and simple, they are friendly 
and devout. Put down by the stenog- 
rapher as they came from our friend’s 
lips for over a period of some twenty-six 
years, they have been selected and ar- 
ranged according to their thought con- 
tent, with the date and title of each 
sermon appended. Not the least part of 
this slender volume is the Introduction, 
which consists of paragraphs from his 
sermon, Why Pray? and contains such 
sentences as these: “I believe in prayer 
because I believe in human aspirations. 
I pray not because I ought to, but because 
I must. Prayer is a part of the up- 
reaching and outreaching law of Na- 
ture....I believe in prayer because 
there is a prayer not born of fear—that 
is adoration, that is soaring on the wings 
of gratitude, of admiration; that is com- 
munion with the pure.” 


Boston: 


Jesus ONLY. Anonymous. Des Moines, Iowa: 
The Homestead Company. $1.50. 


The yolume contains many quotations 
from notable men. The author confesses 
himself to have been early impressed with 
the idea that there is great significance in 
the words which Jesus himself used. The 
book reproduces many of them. H.F.B.~ 


Jesus AS A PxHILosopHER. By Herman 
Horne. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


The author is professor of the Phi- - 


losophy of Education in New York Uni- 


versity. These addresses are popular talks 
to his ¢lass, a. larger number of which 
have been gathered by the radio. 
bake 
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Stewart Stockley leapt from the ice- 
block, on which he had been confidently 
sailing, to what seemed to him a safe 
landing near the frozen rocks that bounded 
Lake Forlorn. His friends, Ford Mayne 
and Bicky Leonard, were awaiting him, 
higher up the shore, near a bridge which 
spanned the outlet of the lake. 

“Hi, Stew! Up this way!’ Ford was 

shouting. 
_ But Stewart seemed not to hear. He 
looked to the other boys to be dancing a 
jig down there; while they were impa- 
tiently waiting for him, so they could get 
home in time for supper. 

“Come on, Stew! Stop your fooling!” 
cried Bicky, his anger rising as Stewart, 
instead of beginning the steep climb that 
would bring him up to the bridge, leapt 
into the air and came down with a crash 
on the block of ice which he had just left. 

“Now, what do you suppose he’s trying 
to do?” Bicky went on. 

“T don’t know,” said Ford, very cipeity 
“Maybe the shore ice was crumbling under 
him and he couldn’t get a foothold.” 
“Yes!” Bicky’s tone was changed to one 
of anxiety. ‘“He’s headed for the jam at 
the bridge!” 

“Well,” Ford spoke slowly, trying to 
eonvince himself, “he ought to be able to 
climb up here. There’s certainly a pile of 
ice underneath here.” 

Stewart was out in the lake again, try- 
ing to guide, by means of a tree branch 
which he had seized in skirting the shore, 
the unsteady block of ice under his feet. 
But the current was strong below him. 
Just once he lifted his head and waved to 
his companions. In the next moment, they 


saw the ice raft topple, dip, disappear. 


Stewart came up once. He was a strong 
swimmer; and the boys noted that he was 
making for the bridge again. 

Ford and Bicky ran along the .upper 
shore, looking for a place by which to get 
down to the edge of the ice jam. They 
had both had long poles in their hands 
when they climbed up; and these they 
again seized, vaulting by means of them 
downward, over varying heights of ice 
piles. Stewart was nowhere in sight. 

Silently the boys were about to make 
their way back to the bridge, and thence 
to the ranch house where they were stay- 
ing over the week end, when a faint cry 
stopped them. 

There was Stewart, dragging himself 


out of the lake, clambering up to the ice 
_shelf on which they were standing! 


The 
boys jumped to his assistance; and jumped 
again as they pulled him over the brink, 
because the ice began to slide. Again 
they were separated. Ford and Bicky 
were safe again, though forced to cling 
with fingers and toes digging into the ice; 
while Stewart, apparently half-dazed, 
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Lost Ice 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


went spinning across the narrow outlet 
toward the drift ice piled on the far shore 
of the lake. 

The two boys struggled upward, and, 
after many minutes, again reached the 
bridge and ran across it. 

“Maybe one of us better run up to 
Sterrett’s for help,’ said Bicky. “Stew’s 
about frozen now, even if we do get him 
out this time.” _ 

Ford nodded. “I'll go, or maybe you’d 
better. You’re a faster runner than I am. 
Wait a minute! Look!” 

There was Stewart, awake and. alert, 
balancing on his ice raft, but headed with 
tremendous force against the middle of 
the jam under the bridge. Ford tossed 
him the pole which, by good fortune had 
not yet been lost, and Stewart caught it, 
brought it against the ice on his right and 
steered free. 

“The current seems to dip under that 
jam,” said Bicky, his breath coming in 
quick gasps. “Unless Stew gets out of 
that current, he’ll go in, under, like that!” 

A cake of ice illustrated what Bicky was 
saying. It toppled and took a slide under 
the jam. 

“Or he’ll smash up against that, like 
that !” 

And another piece of ice, just beyond the 
full force of the current, collided with the 
jam and crashed into pieces. 

The boys had not taken their eyes from 
Stewart, who, inch by inch, was fighting 
away from the strongest part of the cur- 
rent, and slowly gaining the opposite bank. 

“He’s gone!” they both whispered. 

“The whole jam is breaking up!” said 
Ford. “Quick! Below there—where the 
river goes over the fall—that’s the only 
chance!” 

Over the bridge rail on the opposite side 
they jumped, and then running, leaping, 
scrambling, they reached Stewart just as 
he was spinning into the wall. Ford 
sprang outward, Bicky clinging to one 
hand, while with the other Ford was able 


‘to clutch Stewart’s coat sleeve and bring 


him to safety. For a few moments he lay 
without stirring. Then he opened his eyes 
and asked: ; 

‘Did you see what happened?’ 

The boys shook their heads, as they got 
him to his feet, and began hurrying him 
up toward the trail. 

But Stewart insisted on talking. “The 
ice disappears down there. There’s some- 
thing queer. I was alongside the bank, 
where I could see.” 

“Come on, Stew! You’ve got to walk 
faster! You'll be warm in a minute if you 
keep going fast,” said Ford. 

“I’m all right,’ said Stewart. “Just a 
little wet and cold, but I’m not talking in 
my sleep, even if I do act like it. I tell 
you there’s something queer about the way 
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that ice in the middle of the current would 
dip and never come up again.” d 

“Tf you'll run now until we get to the 
house, you can talk for the rest of. the 
night and all day to-morrow,” Ford prom- 
ised. “We're all tired and hungry, and 
we've had enough adventures without 
getting our minds mixed up with mys- 
teries.” 

“Ford’s right,” added Bicky. “If you 
don’t run, we'll pick you up and carry 
you!” 

“Like to see you do it!” Stewart broke 
away; and all three raced for the ranch 
house door. 

“There’s. something queer about that 
ice,” Stewart began again when, in dry 
clothes and after a hot supper, the boys 
were lying in front of the fireplace and 
recounting their experiences to old Mr. 
Sterrett and his son. 

“T should have warned you about trying 
to cross Lake Forlorn on the floating ice,” 
said their host. “I didn’t think, though, 
that it had begun to break yet.” 

“When it gets near the bridge, unless 
it slides up on the other ice—” 

“Tt slides down somewhere and disap- 
pears!” finished young Mr. Sterrett. 
“There’s a cave down there. It’s been 
filling with ice ever since winter has frozen 
Lake Forlorn.” . 

“Whew!” whistled Stewart. “And one 
minute I was tempted to explore under 
that jam!’ 

“That’s what I don’t understand!” ex- 
claimed Ford. “We saw you going the 
way of that lost ice! How did you 
escape?” 

“It was right in the very middle that 
the cakes went down. I was hanging 
along the edge as the jam broke up—you 
fellows thought I was in the water all the 
time—but I was working hard, keeping 


To-day 


not on yesterday, 
borrow 
On what may be in store for you to- 
: morrow ; 
But let to-day be your incessant care. 
The past is past, to-morrow’s in the air. 
Who gives to-day the best that in him 
lies 
Will find the road that leads to clearer 
skies. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


nor trouble 


Think 


Sentence Sermon 
May the New Year be a happy one to 
you; happy to many more whose happi- 
ness depends on you !—Charles Dickens. 


just above it. One minute-I'd be all safe 
on a little shelf and then away it would 
melt, or crumble, or slide. Anyway, there 
was no real danger except right there in 
the middle of the current.” 

“He’s right,” said the olderman. “Once, 
about fifty years ago, the wind, blowing 
in a small cyclone, backed all the water 
from the outlet. Some one saw then the 
opening of that underground cave. It has 
a curved roof of rock over it. In the 
olden times hereabouts the Indians told 
frightful tales about the witches that 
waited to drown anyone who attempted to 
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swim or paddle a canoe out of Lake 
Forlorn.” 

“And Stewart here is the first one who 
ever got close to that witch stronghold, 
and came off safe!’ laughed young Mr. 
Sterrett. 

[All rights reserved] 


Bark Mattresses 
MARY BRADFORD 


“T don’t think Mr. and Mrs. Gray Squir- 
rel live in their oak-tree house any more,” 
announced Billy at Sunday breakfast. 
“Silly if they did, *way up in the air with 
the wind blowing at ’em from all points 
of the compass.” 

Father suppressed a smile, remembering 
the arduous task it had been for Billy to 
learn, as a Scout requirement, to box the 
compass. 

“T haven’t seen the rascals around in 
any other house,” was all he said. 

“T hear ’em scrattle over the roof ’most 
every morning.” Billy, to his own delight, 
slept in the one finished room on the third 
floor, and thus felt in more direct touch 
with his beloved outdoors than if, sleep- 
ing on the second floor, he were obliged 
to miss the roof noises—patter of the rain, 
slides of melting snow, scrattling feet of 
squirrels. “Make as much noise as if they 
were Shetland ponies on the gallop. AndI 
went down yesterday and looked up at 
their old nest, and the wind has blown 
half the leaves away. Must live some- 
where. Wish I knew where!” 

“Tet’s go have a look,” suggested Father. 

As they sauntered down the sloping 
back terrace, Father stopped in disgust at 
the grape trellis. “Wish I knew what 
boys were stripping these cedar posts! 
What on earth do they want of the bark? 
You don’t ever see any strange boys out 
here? Wish I could catch ’em! We'll 
have to paint these posts or they'll rot. 
You get some green paint some day this 
week, and next Saturday we'll paint. Or 
you do it yourself during the week. High 
time you were responsible for some of 
the home chores.” 

“Yes, sir,” assented Billy, in a voice de- 
noting flat lack of interest in responsibil- 
ity. “The boys that strip ’em ought to do 
the painting, I say. Come on, let’s look at 
the squirrel nest!” 

“They’ve moyed to snugger quarters, 
sure enough,” agreed Father, peering aloft 
at the flimsy remains of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel’s summer home. You say 
you hear.’em race over the roof?” 

Next morning Billy, hearing a wild 
scamper on his roof, crept out of bed and 
looked intently out of each of his four 
windows. Before the fourth, he knelt in 
absorbed interest, giving little soft whistles 
of delight at what he saw. Then down- 
stairs he sped to wake Father, who opened 
sleepy eyes to hear a small bath-robed 
figure whispering : “You want to catch the 
bark thieves? Now’s your chance! Come 
up to my room and I'll show you! Don’t 
make a noise, or they’ll escape!” 

Father’s eyes lost all trace of sleepiness, 
and in a minute more he and Billy tip- 
toed to Billy’s window. Far from stern, 
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however, was Father’s face as he and 
Billy knelt and watched the thieves. 

“But what on earth do they want of 

it?’ whispered Father, delightedly. ‘The 
rascals! Stuffing their cheeks to burst- 
ing! See them gnaw it off!” 
-“Tll paint the posts all right, Dad!” 
Whispered Billy, showing for the first time 
in his life a commendable eagerness for 
the joy of labor. “Let’s let ’em have all 
they want!” : 

“Can’t help ourselves!” chuckled Father, 
watching the two busy workers. ‘Let’s 
watch sharp and see where they go!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray Squirrel (yes, they 
were the thieves), each with bulging 
cheeks, took a flying leap from the trellis 
to a young birch tree, and another flying 
leap to a tall oak which stood so close to 
the house that, from its top, it was no 
jump at all to the roof. Then scrattle, 
serattle, just as Billy had said. 

Softly Father and Billy tiptoed to the 
opposite window, which looked into the 
branches of another oak. But no squir- 
rels appeared. 

“Where are they?’ whispered Billy. 
“They’re off the roof, or we'd hear ’em.” 


When Gardens Dream 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I think when gardens fall asleep, 
Tucked in beneath the snow, 

And soothed by Nature’s lullabies, 
When winds of winter blow— 


I think they dream, while they’re asleep, 
Of warmth and April showers; 

Of dancing leaves and robin’s song, 
And rows of bonny flowers. 


Do you believe some dreams come true? 
I’m sure of it! To-day 

Our garden’s massed with hyacinths, 
And many a leafy spray; 


With daffodils in shining gold, 
And tulips in a row— 

I think our garden dreamed of this, 
Asleep beneath the snow. 


After perhaps five minutes, a wild gal- 
lop, and, by the same route, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray Squirrel descended to the trellis and 
began again to stuff their cheeks. 

Father opened an east window. “The 
wistaria vine is out here,’ he began; then, 
sticking his head out: “Yes, sir, right 
under the eaves! Snug as you please from 
every blast of winter, and with a roof 
over their heads! Who says animals 
don’t reason?” 

Billy’s head was out, of course, at 
Father’s first word. “The size of it!” he 
exulted. “Packed with leaves, and bark! 
See the shreds of bark sticking out every- 
where? Bet you wish this was your room, 
Dad! Think of the fun of going to sleep 
every night and knowing you’re right next 
to two rolled-up squirrels!” 

“T think it will be a great improvement 
to have painted trellis posts instead of 
rough bark ones,” said Father gravely. 

“Tll paint ’em to-day, Dad, I promise! 
Poof! What's a little painting? Time I 
did some of your jobs for you!” 

[All rights reserved] 


' agog from whistle to whistle. 
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Recent Books 


Wuat Katy Dip at ScHoon. By Susan 
Coolidge. With six illustrations in color by 
Ralph Pallen Coleman. Boston: Little, Brown 
é& Company. $2.00. 

The story of What Katy Did at School 
concerns itself with the normal boarding- 
school atmosphere of work and girlish 
friendships and pranks. This is one vol- 
ume of the eighteen which make up the 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf, a new edition of 
old favorites, with the exception of two 
new books deemed worthy to join their 
company. The volumes of the Bookshelf 
are uniformly and beautifully bound, are 
clearly printed on good paper, and are 
illustrated in color by artists of note. 
The American Library Association en- 
dorses this distinctive series. 


JOHN Ho“MEs AT ANNAPOLIS. By Vincent 
Godfrey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75, 

From start to finish, the never-flagging 
action of this book is keyed to satisfy the 
most demanding boy’s love of adventure. 
The writer, himself a graduate of An- 
napolis, is obviously qualified to present a 
vivid and accurate picture of academy life. 
At Mr. Godfrey’s beck, we accompany the 
“middies” on a summer cruise to South 
America, where they become embroiled in 
a revolution, with its thrilling conse- 
quences. In a more peaceful portion of 
the book, a particularly well-described 
Army and Navy game keeps the reader 
John 
Holmes’s experience is typical of that of 
any boy who, after four years of discipline, 
hard work, and good times, is graduated 
from Annapolis—a man. 


Prince MeLopy 1N Music-Lanp. By Bliza- 
beth Simpson. Illustrated by Mary Virginia 
Martin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. . 

Hight-year-old Prince Melody lived in 
Castle Octave, surrounded by mountains 
so high that no one had ever seen over 
their tops. Though he lived alone, he was 
never lonely, because birds, flowers, grass, - 


'brooks,—all sang sweet music to him. 


Melody comes to know Treble Clef, Giant 


' Bass Clef, Good Fairy Music, the Stair- 


case Scales, the Fairy Notes, Good Rhythm, 
and Prince Harmony, who slew the Dragon 
Discord. All children who read the story 
of Prince Melody will know all these capti- 
vating personages, too. But follow Prince 
Melody closely, Little Readers, and beware 
the Valley of False Notes! 


OLD TesTAMENT Storms. Retold by Bulalie 
Osgood Grover. Illustrated in color, also in 
black and white by Beatrice W. Stevens. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Oompany. $2.50. 

Many an older person regrets his lack of 
accurate knowledge of Old Testament 
stories. This collection of eighty-eight 
stories, simply and clearly told, will so 
easily become part of a child’s mental store 
that he will remember them his life 
through. The many stories are arranged 
under the logical divisions: In the Be- 
ginning: The Coat of Many Colors: The 
Burning Bush: The Pillar of Cloud: The 
Promised Land. a 
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~ Review of the Denver Mission 


Good attendance—Follow-up work—But another type of 
preaching needed—Let humanists speak 
to the unchurched 


i) Pte Unitarian preaching mission held 
in Denver,, Colo., under auspices of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, from Febru- 
ary 5 to 12, was well attended. Although 
Dr. Horace Westwood did not arrive until 
Sunday morning, February 5, there were 
300 persons present at the first meeting 
on that Sunday evening. The next eve- 
ning there was the competition of Will 
Durant, and the attendance thermometer 
registered 250. Tuesday evening, 229 were 
present, 286 Wednesday, 281 Thursday, 
328 Friday, and 510 on Sunday morning, 
February 12; and notwithstanding one 
and one-half inches of snow at the last 
evening service, 281 were present. The 
average attendance was 308, and the total 
attendance 2,465. 

Cards of application for membership in 
the Denver church were placed in the 
pews during the last four meetings, but 

_ no signatures for our membership roll 
have so far resulted from the mission. 
However, I will view the mission as a 
success, if it creates greater loyalty to 
the Unitarian cause in Denver, and brings 
about a larger co-operative spirit in all 
departments of our church’s life. Cards 
inviting those interested in receiving lit- 
erature and notices of church meetings 
were placed in the hymn books at each 
meeting. Fifty-nine signatures were ob- 
tained, and I sent a letter to all of the 
fifty-nine, inviting them to hear a sermon 
on Sunday, February 19, on Immanuel 
Kant’s “Philosophy of Life.’ A good num- 
ber responded. We have planned to follow 
up this list, and I believe the public spirit 
of the Denver congregation will manifest 
a spirit of devotion in doing this. 

The mission brought many strangers 
into our midst, and they were greatly in- 
terested in Dr. Westwood’s presentation 
of liberal Christianity. This message was 
for the most part an eloquent, earnest 
presentation of theological religion of the 
liberal Christian type—almost identical 
with the theological part of Channing’s 
preaching. 

Dr. Westwood’s sermon on the Bible was 
of immense interest to these strangers. 
This sermon on the exceptional divine 
value of the Hebrew and Christian Bible 
(after some expurgations), along with his 
practice of reading from the Hebrew 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
at every meeting except one, made a great 
impression upon these visitors. Some of 
them became convinced that “the Bible” 
is at least the main guide for both belief 
and conduct among Unitarians. Dr. West- 
wood rose to great heights of eloquence, 
and greatly moved his audience when he 
for the practical purposes of our religious 
life placed Jesus as Lord of the spiritual 
world. Many who heard that sermon be- 
eame convinced that Jesus is after all, 
even for. Unitarians, the real monarch of 
the religious life of the world. Although 
Dr. Westwood’s sermon on God did not 
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lift his audience to the same sublime 
heights, it answered the desires of many. 
In answer to a question, “Do you believe 
in a personal God?’ he said, “What other 


kind of God is there to believe in but a. 


personal God?” It consoled many that 
the Father in Heaven is a_ gracious 
Father, who is more personal than we are, 
and is adequate to answer the millions of 
legitimate petitions ascending hourly to 
the Divine Throne of Grace. 

I should like to suggest an extension 
of the mission work of the Laymen’s 
League. Dr. Westwood’s preaching will 
continue to be a great inspiration to 
thousands who are emerging from evan- 
gelical orthodoxy. His ministry will 
broaden and make easy the road by which 
this class can go forward to higher and 
better destinies. But there is adequate 
room for another type of mission. In this 
hour of general education, when Will 
Durant and many others are popularizing 
knowledge, the great surging river of the 
unchurched swells in volume every hour. 

A humanist mission preacher here and 
there in the field is needed among the 
great body of people outside all the 
churches. This mission preacher could 
concentrate attention among this large 


class of people who can easily be stimu- 


lated toward the higher development of 
their human nature. They can easily be 
made responsive to justice, honesty, truth- 
fulness, forbearance, good will, unselfish- 
ness—and these are the great needs of our 
day. A mission preacher can give a great 
message at this time of self-seeking in- 
trigue in politics, loose living in domestic 
relations, and other portentous evils 
menacing the stability of human society. 
Men need to see more clearly the primal 
personal and _ social obligations, with 
righteousness, truth, and the sanctity of 
the moral law resounding threugh the 
entire mission. Let the moral law have 
a sufficient voice in some of these cam- 
paigns, thundering out the importance of 
life-giving moral habits. 

There is no need for the great ethical 
movement of=to-day to be outside all 
ehurches. It rightly belongs inside the 
churches, and it is for the Unitarian 
Church to assume leadership of it. One 
of the specific tasks of preaching is to 
meet these higher spiritual demands of 
the world of our day; to lift this un- 
churched life into better aspirations; to 
cultivate just that side of our life which 
all admit to be the nobler side, but which 
is left in the daily shuffle of affairs to a 
large extent uncultivated. Life’s hard 
daily necessities still operate as lower in- 
terests. It is for our Unitarian preaching 
to redeem this large province. Emerson 
was right when he said: “Until the pulpit 
knows how to work the mine of ethics, 
it will be unconsciously indifferent to the 
needs of the great humanity it ought to 
serve.” Parker and Emerson would cer- 
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tainly advise us that the central work of 
our preaching is to rouse the better 
motives, to quicken conscience, to stir gen- 
erous impulses into activity, to awaken a 
stronger appreciation and consecration for 
the real values, and to open new channels 
for the better irrigation of the life of the 
great rank and file. 

We are pledged to make men more keen 
for truth, and more heroic in its support, 
less selfish, and genuinely considerate of 
each other (both as individuals and as 
groups), their hearts all aglow. for bring- 
ing in a larger day—the great day of God 
and humanity. G. G. 


Rev. J. Cyril Flower’s Church 
Dedicates Its New Edifice 


American Unitarians who had _ the 
pleasure of hearing Rev. J. Cyril Flower 
of the Unitarian Church in Cambridge, 
England, when he came to America as an 
English visitor at the time of the Ameri- 
ean and British Unitarian centenary in 
1925, will be interested to know that his 
parish has just dedicated a new house of 
worship. Through the generosity of the 
late George William Brown and the de- 
voted skill of the architect, Ronald P. 
Jones, the new Memorial Church of Cam- 
bridge now stands, a noble piece of archi- 
tecture in the University City. 

The opening service of dedication was 
held Saturday afternoon, January 21. 
There was also dedicated the new organ, 
a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Martineau. 
Dr. Copeland Bowie gave the dedication 
address. At the close of the service there 
was a social gathering, and after tea, Dr. 
Henry Gow of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, president of the National Conference, 
addressed those present. A number of 
congratulatory letters were read, among 
them one from Rey. ©. J. Street, president 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, who wrote from Capri. The 
service on Sunday morning was conducted 
by Mr. Flower, and the sermon was by 
Dr. G. Dawes Hicks of Cambridge. Dr. 
W. H. Drummond, secretary of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals, 
preached at the evening service, which 
was conducted by Rey. E. Rosalind Lee of 
the Unitarian Church in Leicester, who 
as a student at Cambridge had been closely 
identified with the Unitarian movement 
there. 

The new edifice faces the pleasant park- 
like open space of “Christ’s Piece,” close 
to Emmanuel and Christ’s Colleges in the 
center of the city. 


Over WDGY, Minneapolis 


The Sunday morning services of the 
First Unitarian Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn., are now broadcast regularly every 
Sunday over station WDGY, Minneapolis, 
The wave length is 285.5 meters, and the 
hour of the service is 10.30 o’clock. 


New Yorx Crry.—Dr. Minot Simons is 
preaching “Lenten Sermons for a Restless 
Age,” at All Souls Unitarian Church on 
“Mastering Life.” 
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Church Meetings for the Year 


They hear reports, elect officers, plan for the future 


Mapison, Wis.—Prof. William G. Rice, 
Jr., was elected to succeed himself as presi- 
dent. He is a professor of law at the 
University of Wisconsin. The following 
trustees were chosen: Mrs. O. P. Watts, 
re-elected, Prof. Frederick Bruns, and Prof. 
Harold M. Groves. Mr. Bruns is associate 
professor of German at the University ; 
Mr. Groves is associate professor of eco- 
nomics, and is in charge of the educational 
program at the Labor Temple. Rev. 
James H. Hart is minister of the church. 


Witmineton, Den.—Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of the First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., spoke on the value of 
strong organization in church life, and 
the consequent necessity of the members’ 
taking more active parts. 

He complimented the organizations of 
the local church for their work, especially 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society, which, he said, 
has done unusually creditable work re- 
cently in obtaining pardons and paroles 
for deserving prisoners. Mrs. H. G. Irons, 
president of the Women’s Alliance, pointed 
out the great good that has been accom- 
plished in urgent cases of distress among 
persons outside the church as well as 
within. Mrs. A. D. Warner, chairman of 
the Sunday-school Committee, reported its 
condition as flourishing. Reports on the 
status of the Laymen’s League and the 
Young People’s Society were also read. 
The new trustees are William T. Mahoney, 
_ J. Paul Heinel, George L. Schwartz, Victor 
S. Thomas, Charles Warner, Jr., Mrs. P. 


H. Sholly, Mrs. Paul C. Hesler, Mrs. 
George M. Norman, and Carleton T. 
Bridgham. 

Crinton, Mass.—Reports revealed a 


most successful year in all activities. It 
was voted to hold the thirty-ninth annual 
May Festival in the Town Hall. These 
officers were chosen: Clerk, Harold L. 
French; treasurer, Ernest H. Lee; Parish 
Committee, John C. Hescock, Frank E. 
Howard, and Mrs. E. H. Mackay ; almoners, 
Rey. James C. Duncan and Adin W. Cus- 
tance; auditors, Herbert 8. Child and 
Oscar B. Graichen. 


NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—Rey. Laurence 
Hayward, the minister, in presenting his 
report, spoke of the benefit to the church of 
the Laymen’s League preaching mission 
held last October. These officers were 
elected: Clerk, Charles T. Smith; treas- 
urer, H. B. Little; collector, Mrs. Jennie 
G. Stover; auditor, Charles H. Cutting ; 
Parish Committee, Winthrop O. Coffin, 
Gayden W. Morrill, Mrs. M. EB. Fenderson, 
George L. Horsford, Mrs. C. F. A. Wal- 
cott, William H. Plummer, and Mrs. E. M. 
Littlefield. 


NewsurGH, N.Y.—The following officers 
were elected: President, W. Johnson Sny- 
der; vice-president, Mrs. Robert J. Wait; 
clerk, Chester J. Brown; treasurer, Harri- 
‘son Ryder. Eugene W. Clark and Walter 
Beebe were chosen to the board of 
trustees. 


Saco, Marne.—Rey. Ward R. Clarke, 
in his report, mentioned the extensive re- 
pairs upon the church building and parish 
house during the year, the long-to-be-re- 
membered centennial celebration, and the 
gratifying response that members and 
friends made to the appeal for renewed 
support of the work of the church during 
the visit of Arthur Bartlett. The outlook 
is full of possibilities for 1928. Among 
officers and committees elected were H. C. 
Quinby, clerk; EH. . Willson, treasurer ; 
Lillian Chapin, collector; Dr. EB. H. Minot, 
Judge George A. Emery, S. M. Hall, 
trustees; Dr. William J. Maybury, Mrs. 
Susan Gove, Henry Owen, assessors; 
Rtalph H. Merrow, Peter Paraday, Walter 
Mitchell, Mrs. Harriet Quinby, Mrs. Myra 
Chapin, Executive Committee. 


St. Louis, Mo. (Church of the Messiah) — 
Dr. William L. Sullivan announced his 
retirement from the pastorate at the end 
of the current church year. Three new 
trustees were added to the board in place 
of the three whose terms had expired. 
Later the new board met and effected the 
following organization: President, Walter 
H. Petring; vice-president, Fred B. Cham- 
berlain; treasurer, Charles D. Ashcroft; 
secretary, Arthur H. Foote. The other 
members of the board are Paul Compton, 
John W. Geppert; Samuel P. Goddard, 
George Neuhoff, and Henry E. Walker. 


Bulfinch Place Church 
in Norfolk Conference 


The Bulfinch Place Unitarian Church 
has joined the Norfolk Conference, pur- 
suant to a vote taken.at the annual meet- 
ing of the church February 2. This 
church is preparing a Statement of Pur- 
pose and Belief. The annual meeting re- 
ferred this matter to the Advisory Com- 
mittee, who were requested to draw up a 
statement to be acted on by the members. 
A publicity policy was adopted and dele- 
gated to this committee. 

Among officers and committees selected 
were O. Arthur MecMurdie, treasurer; 
Joseph Jones, financial secretary; Ezra 
Breed, auditor; Miss Minerva Moffett, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Alice Florentine, 
Miss Annie Brown, and Hobart Winkley, 
Advisory Committee. A Financial Com- 
mittee was elected to consist of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Bulfinch Place 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League, and the 
treasurer, financial secretary, and auditor 
of the church. 


Hymn Service at Castine, Me. 


An evening service, given entirely by 
members of the Castine State Normal 
School Christian Association, was held in 
the meeting-house of the First Parish in 
Castine, Maine, February 5. This Asso- 
ciation admits to its membership students 
of all denominations, and co-operates in 
religious work with the various churches 
of Castine. 
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A double quartette, assisted by a chorus 
ot twenty voices, sang world-famous 
hymns. Short talks on the origin of the 
use of the hymn in worship, the necessary 
elements to make it great, and the hymn- 
writing of three men, Sir Robert Grant, 
Charles Wesley, and Thomas Ken, were 
given at intervals of the service. The pro- 
gram also included solos, duets, a violin 
solo, and the singing of the Tallis Evening 
Hymn by four French girls from northern 
Maine. One of the students was at the 
organ. 

The ancient church lighted by its cen- 
tury-old bronze fixtures, recently electri- 
fied, was filled with a congregation that 
represented all the churches of the town. 
Three-fourths of the number were young 
people, one pew being filled with twelve- 
year-old boys. 

A vesper service was given in the chureh 
February 12, at which the faculty of the 
Normal School and its membership of 185_ 
students were guests. 


Mr. Arnold Bilwwen Years 
at West Roxbury, Mass. 


In honor of the fifteen years of the 
pastorate of Rey. Harold G. Arnold at the- 
First Parish in West Roxbury, Mass., 
parishioners gave a dinner and reception 
February 8. A glass bowl from the Arts 
and Crafts Shop, filled with flowers, was 
given to Mrs. Arnold, and Mr. Arnold was 
presented with a pair of candlesticks, ac- 
companied by appropriate verses by Mrs. 
Seymour H. Stone. A huge birthday cake 
was inscribed with these words: “Best 
wishes for the next fifteen.” 

The treasurer announced that a free- 
will offering, made in honor of this occa- 
sion, had enabled him to tear up a note 
for $800 which the church had been carry- 
ing, and that the church was entirely free 
from debt for the first time in the memory 
of living persons. More than $15,000 of 
mortgage indebtedness has been paid off 
during the past fifteen years. 

A program of speaking and music was 
followed by an informal reception. 


Antioch College Sunday 


Antioch College Sunday was observed at 
the First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
February 12. 

Donald McGee, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Unitarian Students at Antioch, 
was in charge of the arrangement of the 
service. Miss Ava Hilbert played, as a 
piano prelude, the “Chorale” of César 
Franck. Miss Jaynet Conselyea and Miss 
Constance Bracket shared the readings. 
Kenneth Kincaid played the offertory 
violin solo, “Meditation,” from “Thais.” 
Horace Champney and George Vaughn 
spoke very briefly. Donald McGee con- 
ducted the services, and led responses ar- 
ranged for the occasion from Lowell 
Russell’s “Psalms of the West.” Edwin 
H. Wilson, the minister, spoke on “Youth 
To-day and To-morrow.” : 

After the service a luncheon was given 
to the visiting students from Antioch Col- 
lege and Antioch Academy by the women 
of the Alliance. + io 
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Death of Harriet Smith Mills, : 


Noted Unitarian; Aged 102 Years 


RS. CHARLES DE B. MILLS (Harriet 
Smith- Mills), pioneer abolitionist 
and suffragist, who died at the venerable 
age of 102 years at her home in Syracuse, 
N.Y., February 24, was the oldest member 
of May Memorial Unitarian Church in 
Syracuse, and had been active in its affairs 
since her twentieth year. Not only was 
she a forthright and devoted Unitarian, 
but, like other noble women of that faith, 
she had espoused the causes of abolition 
and woman suffrage in those pioneer days 
when such a course courted danger from 
pro-slavery forces and ridicule from the 
anti-suffragists. And at the time of her 
death, the cause chiefly on her mind was 
that of world peace. Every movement 
for the welfare of Syracuse had her 
support. 

Only eight days before, on February 16, 
Mrs. Mills had passed her 102d birthday. 
At the breakfast table that morning she 
received a telegram of congratulations 
from Governor Alfred BE. Smith, which 
read: “Sincere and hearty congratulations 
and best wishes for many happy returns 
of the day from all the family at Albany.” 
Governor Smith paid public tribute to 
her that day in a statement from the 
Capitol, recalling a visit at her home a 
few years ago. 

Dr. John H. Applebee, minister of May 
Memorial Church, officiated at the funeral 
service February 26. The body was taken 
to North Pitcher, N.Y., her birthplace, 
for burial. 

Mrs. Mills was the widow of one of the 
most active abolitionists in Syracuse. 
When she came with him from North 
Pitcher to Syracuse in 1852, the anti-slav- 
ery crusade had gained its early momen- 
tum. With Dr. Samuel J. May and other 
persons of May Memorial Church, her 
husband was among the active workers in 
the cause of the slave. On several oc- 
easions he was attacked by a mob. 

Abolitionist meetings were held in the 
Mills home. The young wife feared for 
the life of her husband. William Lloyd 
Garrison spoke in her home to the few 
abolitionists who dared avow their inten- 
tion of helping slaves to get into Canada. 

A pioneer suffragist, Mrs. Mills enter- 
tained in her house the great leaders— 
Unitarians all—Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, and Lucretia Mott. 
Before the day when suffrage was popu- 
lar and before the time when women’s 
rights workers had support from pulpit 
and press, Mrs. Mills and a few of her 
friends worked ardently for the cause. 
Years later her daughter, taught since 
babyhood to be forward-looking and al- 
ways active, took up the cause, and for 
more than twenty years toured from coast 
to coast speaking. Miss Harriet May Mills 
was twice president of the State Suffrage 
Association, and served in many impor- 
tant executive capacities. She is a mem- 
ber of the State Hospital Commission. In 
all her work her mother was her most 
loyal ally and supporter. 


Still pioneering, Mrs. Mills in recent 
years has devoted much thought and 
study to the cause of world peace, in a 
day when ridicule is not wanting for 
those who think anything beyond amiable 
and inoperative generalities. She was 
ever possessed of an intense public spirit. 
She never lost her keen interest in current 
events. Not forgetting the events of the 
past, she lived in the present and the 
future. People half her age envied her 


the acute mind which was quick to grasp 


and to discuss the essentials of every 
public question. 

These were the rules she had for keep- 
ing young: 

“Don’t be afraid of hard work, and re- 
member to work hands, feet, and head at 
the same time. 

“Walk a great deal. 

“Have regular hours for eating and 
sleeping. 

“Be public-spirited. 

‘Don’t get into a rut. 

“Don’t live in the past. 

“Make friends—not forgetting 
friends.” 


book 


Old Fort Club Cup Winners; 
; Little Theater Tournament 


The Metropolitan Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U. held its fourth annual Little 
Theater Tournament in the auditorium of 
the Fifty-seventh Street Branch of the 
Y. M. CG. A, New York City, Thursday 
evening, February 9. The Old Fort Club 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., which presented ‘Conflict,’ with a 
cast including Bernice Hudson, Hleanor 
Arrowsmith, Nelson Griggs, and Nan 
Noyes, was awarded the silver loving cup, 
to be held by the Club for one year. 

The Bronx Free Fellowship Players, en- 
tering for the first time this year, received 
honorable mention, and did admirable 
work in presenting Rupert Brooke’s 
tragedy “Lithuania.” Unity Club of the 
West Side Church presented “The Red 
Carnation,’ and the Parish Players of 
Plainfield, N.J., presented “The Finger of 
God.” Both clubs did excellent work. 


To-Mrs. Thompson 


The Ministerial Association of Palo 
Alto, Calif., paid this tribute to Rev. Leila 
L. Thompson following her resignation 
from the pastorate of the Unitarian 
Church in that city: 

“Resolved: That the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Palo Alto record its regret at 
the departure from among us of Rey. Leila 
L. Thompson after a ministry of nearly 
two years in the Unitarian Church of this 
city. We recognize her fine scholarship, 
her modest and unassuming bearing, and 
the spirit of friendly helpfulness which 
she has manifested among us. We trust 
that this, her first pastorate, may be a 
pleasant memory to her as it is to us, 
and that it may be the beginning of a 
fruitful ministry in years to come.” 
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Mr. Valentine Called 


To be minister, Second Church, Brook« 
line, Mass. 

Rey. Cloyd Hampton Valentine, AM, 
minister of the First Parish Church in 
Canton, Mass., since 1918, has accepted a 
eall to the Second Unitarian Church in 
Brookline, Mass., where Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness has been the pastor for four- 
teen years. Mr. Valentine will complete 
his ten years with the Canton parish Sep- 
tember 30, and will begin his new duties 
October 1. 

Mr. Valentine was born in New York 
City of Quaker parentage, and was edu- 
cated in Friends Seminary in New York 
City, where he was graduated in 1912. 
Later he decided to take up the ministry 
as a profession, and went to Meadville, 
where he was graduated and ordained in 
1917. He went at once to Vineland, N.J., 
where he remained until he was called 
to Canton. The degrees of A.M. and B.S.T. 
were received from Tufts College. 

In 1919 he married Miss Minnie Pack- 
ard of Quincy, Mass., former secretary of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
for several years secretary-treasurer of 
the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation. They have two children: Robert 
Packard, aged four, and Richard Anthony, 
aged two. 

His interest in the Quakers has led him 
to the preparation of a book manuscript 
on “The Discipline of American Friends,” 
which he hopes to publish soon. He be- 
longs to the Massachusetts Society of 
Mayflower Descendants and to- several 
Masonic bodies of the York Rite, and has 
been a Masonic chaplain for nine years. 


Dr. Bradley Giving Addresses 
for Mission at Shelbyville 
This is the concluding day of a three- 
day mission being held at the Unitarian 
Church in Shelbyville, Ill., with Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley of the People’s Church in 
Chicago, Ill., giving the addresses. Rev. 
J. H. Taylor of Chicago is minister-in- 
charge of this church, which is held in 
remembrance by Unitarians for the no- 
table pastorate and educational work of 
the late Jasper Douthit. Mr. Taylor 
preaches in the church the first and third 
Sundays in the month. On February 19 
his topic was “Who Is Brave Enough to 
be a Fool?’ 
At the annual meeting of the Shelbyville 


church, the following trustees were 
elected: A. E. Douthit, John Crowder, 
Joseph Barker, Robert M. Root, Jay 


Barker, U. G. Ward, Winifred Douthit. 
The trustees later elected these officers 
and committees: President, U. G. Ward; 
clerk, Winifred Douthit ; treasurer, Joseph 
Barker; Building Committee, John Crow- 
der, Robert M. Root, Jay Barker, 8. A. 
Wilson; Music Committee, Mrs. Dora 
Bisdee, Miss Bertha Pauschert; ushers, 
A. E. Douthit, Jay Barker. 


CuHarLeston, S.C.—‘Great Affirmations 
of Religion’? was the general topic of a 
recent series of sermons by Rev. J. Frank- 
lin Burkhart at the Unitarian Church. He 
spoke on affirmations concerning God, 
man, life, prayer, and immortality. 
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Progress at Keene, N.H. 


Gift to Mr. Hawes—Increases in church 
and school—Miss Hawes’s work 
with young people 

Rey. and Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes were 
presented a silver bowl containing one 
hundred silver dollars, at a reception in 
the parish house of the Unitarian, Church 
in Keene, N.H., February 17, on the oc- 
casion of their twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary. The gift, an expression of 
respect and friendship from members of 
the parish, was presented by Miss Eliza 
E. Gee, president of the Alliance branch, 
and Dr. Herbert K. Faulkner, president 
of the League chapter. Nearly two hun- 
dred guests were present. 

During the ten months of Mr. Hawes’s 
ministry, the church membership has 
been largely increased, and the church 
school attendance has grown approxi- 
mately fifty per cent., with a present en- 
rollment of 126., The church attendance 
shows an equal increase, and the Sunday 
afternoon forums, at which Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach was the first speaker, are 
having a weekly attendance of three hun- 
dred to four hundred. They are so popu- 
lar that they have been extended a month 
beyond the original closing date. Attend- 
ance at the Laymen’s League monthly 
meetings has averaged about seventy-five, 
as compared with less than fifty a 
year ago. 

Miss Adelaide Hawes was elected assist- 
ant to the pastor last autumn, to have 
particular charge of young people’s work. 
She has_ successfully developed the 
Y. P. R. U., with meetings and candle- 
light services every two weeks. They con- 
ducted the entire morning service on Young 
People’s Sunday, and have been instru- 
mental in just organizing the New Hamp- 
shire-Vermont section of the Y. P. R. U. 
Miss Hawes started a Girl Scout troop, 
which now has a membership of forty girls, 
meeting in the parish house every week. 


Personals 


Dr. Harold BE. B. Speight, formerly 
minister of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., 
now professor of philosophy at Dartmouth 
College, and who is a native of England, 
was elected an honorary member of the 
Dartmouth chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
honorary scholarship fraternity, February 
20, when he delivered the annual address. 
He is also giving the annual Phi Beta 
Kappa address at the University of Ver- 
mont in March. The Dartmouth chapter, 
organized in 1787, was the fourth to be 
formed of this pioneer Greek-letter society. 


David A. Gregg of Nashua, N.H., manu- 
facturer, banker, and philanthropist, who 
died February 18, was an active supporter 
of the Unitarian churches in Nashua, 
N.H., and in Wilton Center, N.H., where 
he was a constant attendant during the 
summer months. He was an ardent Uni- 
tarian who gave generously to many of 
the church’s appeals, and who reared his 
family to take an interest in the church 
and to work for it. 
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Announcement has been made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip L. Hale of Dedham, Mass., 
of the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Nancy Hale, to Taylor Scott Hardin, son 
of Dr. and Mrs. B. L. Hardin of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Miss Hale is the granddaughter 
of Edward Everett Hale. 


Two samples of artistic printing by Nel- 
son P. Mitchell, formerly a layman of the 
Unitarian Church in Saco, Me., done by 
him at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, Pa., have been re- 
produced in a recent issue of The Ameri- 
can Printer, having been selected as the 
best of many pieces submitted. Mr. 
Mitchell is superintendent of ‘production 
with the National Publishing Company of 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, who died February 
14 at Belmont, Mass., was treasurer of 
the Shirley, Mass., branch of the Women’s 
Alliance, and a sister of the late Clara 
Bancroft Beatley, long prominent in Uni- 
tarian church school work. 


Dr. George G. Hitel of Minneapolis, 
Minn., founder and head of Hitel Hospital 
in that city, and leading physician and 
surgeon in the Northwest for thirty-five 
years, who died January 9, was a promi- 
nent layman of the First Unitarian Church 
in Minneapolis and had been a member of 
its board of trustees for the past seven 
years. He took part in civie and philan- 
thropic works in Minneapolis, and two 
years ago assigned a generous portion of 
his life insurance to the University of 
Minnesota to aid worthy students. The 
Minneapolis Tribune says of him editori- 
ally: “The capabilities of the man were of 
the stamp that brought international rec- 
ognition. ... His was the mind which 
steadily reaches out for new knowledge, 
which is constantly alert to world prog- 
ress, which tolerates no compromise with 
mediocrity.” 


Guy J. Tomlinson, a layman of the First 
Unitarian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, has 


been elected president of the Woodbury. 


chapter of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution; and J. P. Schnabele of the same 
church has been chosen president of the 
Sioux City Builders’ Exchange. 


Welcomes Homeless Congregation 


The Metropolitan United Church of Tor- 
onto, Canada, formerly Methodist, one of 
the largest and best-known churches in the 
United Church of Canada, and known for 
many years as the “Cathedral of Method- 
ism,” was destroyed by fire in the early 
morning of Monday, January 30. In com- 
mon with many United churches in the 
neighborhood and a few of other denomi- 
nations, the First Unitarian Church 
offered the use of its building and equip- 
ment for the Sunday-school and for week- 


day meetings. The offer of the Unitarian’ 


congregation was accepted, and all meet- 
ings of the Metropolitan Church, except 


the regular Sunday services, are being. 


held in the First Unitarian Church. This 
arrangement will probably be in force for 
a year or more, until the new church is 
erected. 
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For League Council 


Nominations of Laymen, with invita- 
tions for other names 

Harry L. Bailey of Boston, Mass., 
Robert Lynn Cox of New York City, and 
Joseph E. Dunipace of Toledo, Ohio, ap- 
pointed to present nominations for all 
vacancies in the Council of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League to occur at the annual 
meeting in May, have nominated the fol- 
lowing men: 

Richard Billings, All Souls, New York 
City, railroad president, business man, 
former honorary vice-president of the 
League;. J. Randolph Coolidge, Center 
Harbor, N.H., architect, former president 
New Hampshire State Conference, former 
member of the Council of the League; 
Charles F. Dowd, Toledo, Ohio, business 
man, former president of Toledo chapter, 
now member of the board of trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio; 
Ralph F. Fuchs, St. Louis, Mo., lawyer, 
professor at Washington University Law 
School, former president of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., chapter, now president .of the 
chapter in the Church of the Unity; Hd- 
win J. Lewis, Dorchester, Mass., architect, 
president Norfolk Conference, president 
Richard Mather chapter, First Church; 
George A. Morison, Milwaukee, Wis., busi- 
ness man, former president Associated 
Harvard Clubs; William H. Pear, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., head of Family Welfare 
Association of Boston, Mass., former mem- 
ber of the Council: 

The announcement, sent to all members, 
adds: 

“Additional nominations may be made 
in writing signed by not less than fifty 
members, and delivered to the secretary 
on or before March 381. 

“Members who desire to file additional 
nominations but are unable, by reason of 
their geographical location, or for other 
causes, to obtain the requisite fifty en- 
dorsers, may send their nominations with 
such signatures as have been secured to 
headquarters, where an impartial effort 
will be made to procure from among local 
members sufficient additional signatures 
to entitle the nominees’ names to go upon 
the official ballot. This list will be sent 
out to all members in April, and the vote 
taken by mail in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the League’s constitution. Mem- 
bers are invited to avail themselves of 
this means to nominate suitable candi- 
dates for the Council. 

“The Council elects each year four or 
more honorary vice-presidents. They are 
generally chosen with the intention of 
adding to the Council distinguished Unita- 
rians from sections of the country not 
otherwise represented. Thus the League 
has the benefit of the prestige and counsel 
of a larger number of men in those sec- 
tions of our constituency where we most 
desire to build effectively, than it is pos- 
sible for a nominating committee to ar- 
range when allocating seven positions to 
our entire field.” 


$1,000 to Pension Society 
A bequest of $1,000 has been paid to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society by the 
will of the late Miss Mary A. Pliot of 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Prone Tepes Fellowship 
Metropolitan Conference to give it every 
possible support—A challenge 
to Unitarians 
KENNETH C. WALKER 

“Social progress without a_ spiritual 
background is impossible.” So said Rev. 
Leon Land of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
in reviewing the work of this unique 
piece of extension work in New York City 
before a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Metropolitan Conference. Up in 
the Bronx, under the heroic direction of 
the man best suited to carry the liberal 
gospel to the progressively-minded foreign 
working class, there is being conducted 
a movement that bids fair to rival any 
“home missionary” enterprise of any re- 
ligious fellowship whatsoever. 

As a result of the discussion brought 
out at the directors’ meeting of the Con- 
ference it was unanimously voted to make 
this unique Unitarian movement its first 
protégé. Other large denominations have 
tried to reach these liberal-minded work- 
ing people, but the Unitarians are the 


_ only ones who can go into this group to 
_ offer fellowship and not be 


sneered 
out. In plain words, here in the Bronx 
is a clear-cut challenge to our broad- 
mindedness. and to the power of our 
principles. The fact that on practically 
every Sunday evening Mr. Land draws 
into his meeting place—a most uninspir- 
ing room physically—from two to three 
hundred people tells a forceful story in 
itself, one that speaks for the power of 
his personality and the message that speaks 
through it. Moreover, that the greatest 
number of this group is comprised of 
young people, many of them not yet in 
their thirties, who could go to the movie 
across the street or the cabaret further 
up the street, tells a story which sup- 
porters of American democracy and de- 
mocracy in religion cannot afford to let go 
unheeded. Further, the bulk of these 
young people are wage-earners—not sala- 
ried capitalists—yet they give to the sup- 
port of the Fellowship to the best of their 
ability. 

The directors of the Conference felt 
that the churches of the Conference could 
do no less than to lend the utmost in 
moral and financial support in order that 
this prophetic movement might be estab- 
lished on a firm foundation. This experi- 
ment must not be starved while liberal- 
minded people are in the Metropolitan 
area. It is a challenge to our whole de- 
nomination as well. 


Supplying at Pomona Church 


Rey. J. R. Stead, Congregationalist 
clergyman of Pomona, Calif., is supplying 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church 
in Pomona until a settled minister can be 

engaged. Mr. Stead conducts a large 

community Bible class in the Pomona 
ean ey, A. 

Following the resignation of Rev. 


_ Francis Watry, after nearly twelve years’ 
service in this pastorate, the: Pomona 
church at its annual meeting passed a 
designs expressing its love and esteem 
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for Mr. and Mrs. Watry and its “appre- 
ciation of their adherence to principles, 
which has cost them dearly in sacrifice 
of financial interests and _ influential 


— = 


connections.” 


Reports at the annual meeting showed 
good spirit in all activities of the parish 
and a substantial balance in the treasury 
of the church, the Alliance, and the Sun- 
day-school. The church building is in 
good repair and well equipped. The en- 
tire board of trustees were re-elected, in- 
cluding E. C. Bichowsky, the president, 
who has been a trustee for more than 
twenty-five years. 


Growth at Leominster, Mass.; 
Two Anniversaries in 1928 

The largest average attendance at Sun- 
day morning services for many years, 
significant work with and for the young 
people, the re-pointing of the stone work 
of the church building and the reconstruc- 
tion of a part of the wall, were interest- 
ing items in reports of the Unitarian 
Church in Leominster, Mass., read at the 
annual meeting in January. 

Twenty-five years ago in January, the 
dignified church edifice, built in 1823, 
burned to the ground. In August, 1903. 
the corner stone of the present church was 
laid. The year 1928 marks also the 185th 
anniversary of the founding of this church, 
the First Congregational Society in Leom- 
inster. These events will be commemo- 
rated later in the year. Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney is the minister. 

The following Parish Committee was 
elected: George A. ‘Roukes, chairman ; 
Miss Helen A. Mulliken, secretary; Mrs. 
George H. Cook, Bertram H. Hayen and 
Maleolm Tisdale. 


Circulating Library Books 
The following books have been acquired 
by the Circulating Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., since February 15: 
Case. “Jesus: A New Biography.” 1927. 


Fiske. ‘Purpose in Teaching Religion.” 
1927. 

LINDSEY AND Evans. “Companionate 
Marriage.” 1927. 5 

RoyYDEN. “Life’s Little Pitfalls.” 1925. 


These books are available for all who 
are interested. Three books may be bor- 
rowed at a time, the library paying the 
postage one way. Write for our new list. 
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Randolph Mission Dates 


Set for March 11 to 18 

The preaching mission to be held at the 
Church of the Unity in Randolph, Mass., 
is scheduled for March 11-18, instead of 
the earlier date, as first given to THE 
RecisteR. The meetings are being held 
under the joint auspices of this church 
and the Norfolk Conference, with the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League co-operating. 
Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., is to give all the 
addresses. 

Mr. Hanson's topics will be “The God 
We Worship,” “The Jesus We Reverence,” 
“The Bible that Inspires Us,” “The Story 
of Life We Accept—Evolution,” “Is Death 
the End?’ “The Help We Gain from 
Prayer,” and “Who Are Christians?’ 


Reinhold Niebuhr at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, March 13-16, will be Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of the Bethel Evangeli- 
cal Church, Detroit, Mich. Dr. Niebuhr, 
who is making his first visit to these 
week-day services, studied at Elmhurst 
College in Dllinois and Eden Theological 
Seminary in St. Louis, Mo., and received 
the degree of B.D. from Yale Divinity 
School in 1914. He was ordained to the 
ministry of the Evangelical Church in 
1915, and has been pastor of the Bethel 
Church in Detroit since that date. He is 
a contributing. editor for The Christian 
Century, Chicago, and has written for The 
Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. 
He is the author of a book, “Does Civili- 
zation Need Religion?’ which was re- 
viewed in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of 
February 9, 1928. On Monday there will 
be the usual organ recital by Mr. Robin- 
son from 12.15 to 1 P.mw., to which the 
public is cordially invited. 


BERKELEY, CaLir—Dr. Eldred C. Van- 
derlaan recently preached a series of ser- 
mons in the First Unitarian Church on 
“Modern Prophets,” which drew a con- 
siderably increased attendance. The sub- 
jects were: “H. G. Wells on the Adventure 
of Mankind”; “Wells and Shaw as Utopi- 
ans”; “Bertrand Russell on the Universe 
and Human Life”; “Wells, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and Dora Russell on Rational Sex 
Ethics.” 
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GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by Ropert FRENCH LEAVENS 


“Tr is a noble and beautiful and permanent contribution to spiritual 
and intellectual Life. I don’t know of any anthology which is such an 
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inspiration to gallant living as this little book.” 
Nearly 700 pages, Bible paper. Flexible binding, pocket size. $2.50 at booksellers or 


25 Beacon Street 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Our debt to the 
Great Design 

is that we weave our 
FAITH 
into the fabric 


Norfolk House Center Works 
for Character and Citizenship 


In its forty-fifth annual report just pub- 
lished, Norfolk House Center of Roxbury, 


Boston, Mass., records a class and club 
membership of 1,363 children and adults, 
in addition to a summer enrollment of 325 
and a membership of 580 in affiliated 
societies. Those using the library aver- 
aged over.1,000 a week throughout the 
year. 

Fifty-one junior and nine senior classes 
were conducted during nine months, in 
twenty-two departments, chiefly in house- 
hold arts, manual training, physical edu- 
cation, dramatics, drawing, and music. 

The club organizations under house 
leadership included three senior societies, 
four Scout troops, six boys’ clubs, nine 
girls’ clubs, and in addition fourteen 
senior societies andes independent direc- 
tion. 

Roxbury’s varied racial groups were 
represented in the membership of the 
Center. The work is conducted on a 
broad, non-sectarian basis, with emphasis 
upon character and citizenship. 

Fifteen Unitarian churches and societies 
maintained classes at the Center; and in 
addition, fifty-four organizations, chiefly 
Alliances, participated in the support of 
the work, to which individuals through- 
out Greater Boston and the large local 
membership also contributed. 

Officers, recently elected, are: President, 
B. Farnham Smith; first vice-president, 
Charles S. Bolster ; vice-presidents, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Miss Mary EH. Bradlee, Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Miss Ada H. Hersey, Miss Louise 
I. Pierce, Wm. Howell Reed, and Mrs. 
James P. Tolman; treasurer, Edward J. 
Samson; assistant treasurer, Miss Louisa 
Hunnewell; clerk, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Munroe. ; 


New Lend a Hand Clubs 


New Lend a Hand clubs were reported 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Rutherford, N.J., and Littleton and Natick, 
Mass., at the midwinter conference of 
Lend a Hand clubs at the First Parish, 
Unitarian, Church in West Roxbury, Mass., 
February 18. Rey. Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot, president of the society, presided. 
The delegates were welcomed by Rey. 
Henry G. Arnold, minister of the church. 

Reports were made by Miss Annie 
Florence Brown, executive secretary, that 
covered the activities of the clubs. Miss 
Frances Money, Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, Mrs. 
Inez Scott, and Samuel A. Allen were the 
other speakers. 


The Christian 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT|| [) I R* TE TT OF 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
phe college students, and its lec- 

ures on ethe Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 


memberships : 
Contributing Laymen 
Subscribing Laymen... 
Maintaining Laymen....... 

Sustaining Laymen......... 

Supporting Laymen........ 

Send Contributions to 

Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 

SIXTHEN Bwacon StTRenT, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its ‘educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
April 38, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its*curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
‘president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659. 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


- Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work} 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


THE ciristian 


~ UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presivent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drazctors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot; George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Hild: M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 

Eustis, MD., Miss Louise Eocenien) Harry O. | 
nee Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 
The Exécutive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-bocks. 


Promotes sympathy and Re-operatted among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at noun anc 
abroad. ' 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. ; 


~* Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer 8S. Swisumr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas — 
piety nipped beautifully situated. Liberal - 
policy under auspices. Separate dormitory 


and campus for boys Sirens girls. 
For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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At Ministerial Union 


Dr. Auer and Mr. Hussey speak— 
Resolutions must be in by 
March 26 


Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, minister 
of the First Parish Church of Concord, 
Mass., and professor at Tufts College, 
spoke at the meeting of the Greater Bos- 
ton Unitarian Ministerial Union held at 
Boston, Mass., February 27. Last year 
Dr. Auer lectured on “Comparative 
Theology” at the University of Reykjavik 
in Iceland, and it was of his experiences 
there that he spoke to the Union. He 
talked most interestingly of the geography, 
the history, the resources, the language, 
the educational and the religious situation 
in Iceland. Dr. Auer is now writing an 
account of his trip which will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of THE REGISTER. 

Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of the First 
. Parish, Plymouth, Mass., at the request of 
ten other ministers, spoke in favor of the 
plan for a five per cent. increase in all 
chureh activities. “This will benefit the 
individual churches as well as the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association ; and for all 
concerned there is bound ‘to follow, as a 
reflex action, new spiritual vitality.” Mr. 
Hussey declared that he was working for 
this increase in his church, and he urged 
the other ministers present to do the same. 
_ Attention is called to the rule that all 
resolutions to be submitted for a national 
vote must be in the hands of the secretary, 
Rey. Frederick L. Weis, 165 Eliot Street, 
Milton, Mass., before or at the March 
meeting of the Union. 

“Motives which Actuate People in Ad- 
_vertising” will be the subject of the talk 
of Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton, Mass., 
at the next meeting of the Union, Monday, 
March 26. 


“Our School in the Hills,” 
Topic at Monday Conference 


“Our School in the Hills’ was described 
by Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell of 
Proctor Academy, addressing the Monday 
Conference of Alliance Branches in Bos- 
ton, Mass., February 6. 

In outlining the aims and work of 
Proctor Academy, Mr. Wetherell stressed 
the fact that boys and girls attending that 
school are urged to live to learn, and learn 
to live now. It is all very well to prepare 
for life, but—‘“Let us not forget,’ said 
Mr. Wetherell, “that these young people 
are very much alive now, and should be 
given the fullest opportunity to experi- 
ment, to discuss their various problems, 
so that they may the better face the larger 
responsibilities after they leave school.” 
The day of the “finishing school” has 
passed. 

Proctor students are urged to give the 
best and to expect the best, Mr. Wetherell 
reminded his audience. The whole expe- 
rience is a triangular co-operative affair, 
‘with pupil, parent, and teacher ‘involved. 
Parents are not allowed to forget their 
children once they come into the Proctor 
atmosphere. The co-operation of the home 
plays a vital part in the matter. Equal 
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emphasis is placed upon the development 
of character, health, and scholarship—a 
sound soul, a sound body, and a sound 
mind, in that order. Serviceable scholar- 
ship. can only be attained when there go 
with it a healthy soul and‘a healthy body. 

Mr. Wetherell then-spoke of the curri- 
cula and extra-curricula of the school, and 
said that in this work.there is a four- 
Square program based upon the _ intel- 
lectual, moral, physical, and spiritual 
sides. In conclusion he suggested many 
ways in which Alliance branches and in- 
dividual Alliance members might help. 
After the meeting, many yonren present 
consulted with Mr. Wetherell regarding 
the school and its aims and hopes. 


Detroit Church Not to Move 
at Present; Its Progress 


The First Unitarian Church in Detroit, 
Mich., which has been considering a new 
edifice in another location, will remain 
where it is for the present, according to 
the report made to the recent annual meet- 
ing by the committee in charge of this 
matter. 

The minister, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
reported twenty-five additions to the 
church during the year, also the loss of 
ten by death and eight by transfer to 
churches in other cities, making the pres- 
ent membership 394. Miss Frances W. 
Wood, director of religious education, re- 
ported a net gain of thirty-two in the en- 
rollment in the church school since the 
opening in September, with an average at- 
tendance of ninety-one. Edward M. Eliot, 
the treasurer, reported that a substantial 
increase in both Sunday offerings and 
pledged subscriptions had made it possible 
to finish the year without a deficit, in 
spite of increased expenses for repairs and 
for music. 

Hinten Spalding, Robert Wandel, and 
Mrs. John Decker were elected to the 
board of trustees in place of Mr. Bagley, 
Mr. Beeman, and Mrs. Moran, retired. 


More Than Doubles Membership 


Work on remodeling the First Unitarian 
Church of Eugene, “Ore., to provide a 
larger auditorium has begun. This has 
been made necessary by the remarkable 
growth of the congregation. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, this church has more than 
doubled its membership, and the congre- 
gations have increased more than fourfold. 
It is now embarrassed through lack of 
room to take care of the attendance. All 
departments of the church are growing. 
In the last. three months an excellent 
chorus choir has been developed. 

The minister, Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, has been called upon to give -a 
series of religious addresses to several or- 
ganizations of the University of Oregon. 
The Young People’s Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, an organization made Up princi- 
pally of students of the University, 
promises to become a very influential ele- 
ment in the religious life of the campus. 
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Growth at Minneapolis 


About 150 new members were added to 
the roll of the First Unitarian Church in 
Minneapolis, Minn., during the past year, 
and the budget for the coming year calls 
for the expenditure of $2,000 more than 
last year. These were items in the reports 
presented at the recent annual meeting 
of the church. 

Three trustees were elected: Prof. O. C. 
Burkhard, F. H. Jacobson, and Carl Lewis, 
all new members on the Board. ‘The new 
Council elected included Morton Arneson, 
Herman J. Arnott, Jr., R. F. Bisbee, L. M. 
Bussey, C. H. Chalmers, Charles Doolittle, 
Samuel Kroesch, Frank Reese, E. Paul 
Shaw, Samson Sprung, S. A. Stockwell, 
Roy Thorshoy, Dr. Olga S. Hanson, Mrs. 
George Haywood, Mrs. Charles Lundquist, 
Mrs. C. H. Preston, and Mrs. W. H. Vye. 


Obituary 


FRESNO, CaLir.—The Unitarian church has 
recently lost one of its most valuable mem- 
bers, Mrs. Matilda L. Woodard, on January 30. 

Mrs. Woodard was in her eighty-sixth year, 
and had been a most active and useful mem- 
ber until a few days before her death. She 
was a woman of unusual parts, and a natural 
leader in any group. Her loss will be greatly 
felt in the Women’s Alliance, of which she 
was a most earnest member. She served for 
several years in the Post Office Mission, and 
she delighted in spreading liberal religious 
views. Her intellectual activity was unim- 
paired, and she kept fully abreast of the lates. 
religious and philosophical thought. Her in- 
fluence will long be felt and her presence missed 
in this church. 


Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
$195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 
and colleges ren- 
resented in 1927. 
ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
156 BOYLSTON ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Mar. 26—Evidence Outside the Gos- 
pels. Mar. 27—The Gospels and Their 
Sources. Mar. 28—The Gospels as 
Evidence for Teaching of Christ. Mar. 
29—The Gospels as Evidence for the Life 
of Christ. 


By CANON BURNETT HILLMAN STREETER 


Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; 
Canon of Hereford; Fellow of the 
British Academy; Hon. D. D. ‘Edin. 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE and no tickets required 
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Two little boys were astride a none-too- 
large hobby-horse. Things eventually 
came to the point where one little rider 
said to the other: “If one of us would get 
off, I could ride better.”—New Outlook. 


John is five, and is proud of the number 
of words he ean spell: papa, mamma, 
John, cow. “I can spell pillow, too,” he 
boasted one day. Mother was doubtful 
about such a long word, and wondered 
who had been teaching it to him; but she 
encouraged him to try. “H. R. D.,” John 
spelled confidently. “I learned it off from 
the end of the pillow on your bed.” 


When Sir Michael Sadler recently told 
the extra-canonical story of what, accord- 
ing to a certain Church dignitary, Adam 
said to Eve when they were turned out of 
the Garden of Eden, did he, asks The Man- 
chester Guardian, suppress Eve's rejoinder 
out of regard for that dignitary’s reputa- 
tion, or was this twice-told tale only half 
told to him? In any case, Eve should be 
heard; for, as our knowledge of her 
daughters would lead us to suppose, she 
had the last word. When her lord re- 
marked, “My dear, we are living in an 
age of transition,” she replied, “Yes! and 
I haven’t a rag to put on!” 


An Eastern movie magnate visited his 
studio, where one of the companies was 
making a picture dealing with France dur- 
ing the last days of the Revolution. He 
spied the actor impersonating General 
Bonaparte—for the sequence being filmed 
had to do with the suppression of the 
mobs in Paris by the future Emperor. 
“Who's the guy?” asked the film magnate, 
pointing to the actor. “Why, that’s Napo- 
leon!” explained the director. “Why did 
you get such a little man to play such an 
important part?’ demanded the magnate. 

—New York Evening World. 


More English schoolboy “howlers,” in 
The Living Church: 

“All the world except the United States 
lies in the ‘temperance zone.’ ” : 

“The sun never sets on the British Em- 
pire because the empire is in the East and 
the sun sets in the West.” 

“Finally James II. gave birth to a son, 
so the people turned him off the throne.” 

“The Minister of War is the clergyman 
who preaches to soldiers.” 

“Queen Elizabeth rode through Coventry 
with nothing on and Sir Walter Raleigh 
offered her his cloak.” 

“Henry VIII. was very cruel to Anne 
Boleyn and ironed her.” (The history 
had said, “He pressed his suit on her.”) 

“Shakespeare lived at Windsor with his 
merry wives.” 

“The king wore a scarlet robe trimmed 
with vermin.” 

“Wolsey saved his life by dying on the 
way from York to London.” 

“After twice committing suicide, Cowper 
lived till 1800, when he died a natural 
death.” 

“The immortal William is a name ap- 
plied to the former German Emperor.” 

“Barbarians are things put into bicycle 
wheels to make them run smoothly.” 

“A Soviet is a cloth used by waiters in 
hotels.” 

“Polonius was a mythical sausage.” 

“The masculine of vixen is vicar.” 


The Christian Register 


FIGURE IT OUT YOURSELF 


and see how well you could live in your 
old age on $700 a year even if you 
owned a little house. Some day with 
your help we hope to push the Unitarian 
pension above this. Rev. Harold G, 
Arnold, Treas., 55 Emmons Road, West 
Roxbury is waiting anxiously for your 
Annual Contribution. Please do not 
make him wait too long. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


nae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
: Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Bac 
Se ee a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


r 
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SCHOOLS 


) 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Se-vice. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded ,1879. 


XK 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more in s. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. ‘Tel. Caprvat 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est. 1890. . 


delightful 
“Q” Street, 


SHORE PROPERTY for rent. Cottage on Maine 
coast. Nine rooms, bath, screened porch, Quiet 
surroundings. THm CHRISTIAN Rueistnr, C-134, 


TO LET—One or two rooms with bath, in 
attractive home of Unitarian family. Bvery 
modern convenience. Best section of the New- 
tons; surroundings ideal. Seven minutes from 
station. Tum CHrisTiAN Reeistor, C-135. 
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In this Number 
Editorials. . ... + +++ +e a 


Original and Selected , 
“Youth, I Believe,—” by Clarence C. Little . 
A Wage for the Convict, by Wenona Osborne 
Lex Orandi, Lex Credendi, by John Clarence 
Petrie ixi/sthy tae Pe ee «) tenia ae 
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Church Meetingsforthe Year ...... 
Death of Harriet Smith Mills, Noted Unitarian; 
Aged 102'°Years (i+ 5 7 a0*s" > (eee 


Correspondence Ms 


Meadville’s Studies; An Historic Note; Dr. : 
Dodson’s Religion; Professor Hutcheon’s 
Lectures. st tes eeaeeer 

Birthdays; Martyrs To-day 

Books and Books 

Greetings; Bowdlerized Eugenics; Books . 5 

Our Children 
Lost Ice, by Winifred Davidson . . .... 
Bark Mattresses, by Mary Bradford . 
Poetry 


‘The Immanent Power, by George Croswell 
‘Cressey. "D. DD. ieee +  ceka a eee 
When Gardens Dream, by Daisy D. Stephenson 200 
Chorch Notes -2F .!°: "hee 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Church schoo! 
at 9.30 a.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Ves- 
per service at 4. Rev. Addison Moore, D.D., 
will speak. All seats are free. i 
THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. i 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
a peyhes ote: D.D. Church serv- 
ce a A.M, sciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 ane; coi 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
4.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDR, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). ohn Howland 
a D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, % 0 er. M 
service, 11 a.m. Sunday-school, 3 p.m. Hour 
of o music at 4.30 by William Zeuch, 
organist. Communion pots immediately after 
morning service, on the first Sunday of each 
month. Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 p.m. 
Free seats at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. ; 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. 
N. Brown, D.D. 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s bby 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 JM oma 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean . 
Sperry. 9.30 a.m., Church school at_ 
Chapel House. Week 5 
Meratt, GEe Raat ita DD, 
nclusive, Rev. : 
Evangelical Church, Detroit. | 


Minister-in-Charge, her Sane ; 


